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Appointment Vacant 


Books Wanted 





Werte a HEADMASTER for the Boys’ 
department of the Jews’. Free School, salary 
commencing at {500 per annum, fand rising by 
annual increments of £20 to £700 per annum. 

Applicants must be of the Jewishpersuasion and 
have a University degree. Highest educational 
qualifications and teaching experience in elemen- 
tary or secondary schools essential. The school 
accommodation is 2200, and it is proposed by the 
London County Council to reorganise it shortly so 
as to consist of a higher elementary and three 
lower sections, each under a vice-master. The 
successful candidate must commence his duties 
after the Easter holidays. 

Applications must be addressed to Mr. H. Marks, 
Secretary of the Jews’ Free School, Bell Lane, 
London, E., by January 31, 1907, from whom 
further particulars can be obtained. 

The application must be made on form 4o to be 
obtained from the Education Offices, L.C.C., 
Victoria Embankment, W.C., or from the present 
Headmaster at the School. 








Books for Sale. 





SPECIAL BOOK OFFERS. 


GLAISHER’S Supplementary Catalogue for 
DECEMBER Now Keady. 


LATEST PURCHASES AND LOWEST 
PRICES. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
REMAINDER AND DiscouNT BOOKSELLER, 
265 High Holborn, London, W.C. 

Also a New, Greatly Extended and much Improved 
Catalogue of POPULAR CURRENT LITERA- 
TURE, STANDARD BOOKS, HANDY RE- 
PRINTS, the BEST FICTION, etc. etc, 


All Lists Free on Application. 





| aaa Editions of Modern Authors, including 

Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G, and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application, Books 
Bought.—WaLTER T. SPENCER, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 





ITZGERALD (EDWARD), 1809 - 1883, 

the Famous Letter-Writer and Translator 

of Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam—Life of, by Thos. 

Wright. 63 full page plates in colour. 2 vols., 

8vo, Art Linen, new pub., 24s. net for 10s, 6d.— 
Wa ker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 





HAUCER.—A Commentary on the Prolog 

- and Six Tales. Rich in new matter. Sub- 
scription price, $2.00, Circular on application.— 
Address, H. B. Hinckigy, 54 Prospect Street, 
Northampton, Massachusetts, U,S.A. 





SSEX HOUSE PRESS BOOKS.—Shakes- 
peare’s Poems, hand printed, bound full 
vellum, published at 42s. net, for 17s. 6d. net. 
Sir Christopher Wren’s Life and Works, hand 
printed, 20 engravings, folio, published at 73s. 6d. 
net, for 22s, 6d, net.— WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds, 





(vneene Literature and Surplus Books of 

every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Hoimgs Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row). 





Vy antes by W. E. Gov pen, § St. Paul’s, 

Canterbury : ‘‘ Willis’s Canterbury Cathe- 
dral”; ‘* Kentish Garland, vol. 2; Kentish News- 
papers before 1768. 








Typewriting 





YPEWRITING (all branches). Notes, 

Reports, Lectures, Essays, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays, Verse, etc. Careful, accurate, prompt. 
tod. 1000 words. Trials solicited. Miss M. 
Owen, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford. 





UTHORS’ MSS., od. per 1000 words, Ser- 

mons, Plays, and all kinds carefully typed 

at home (Remington), Good paper. Orders 

promptly executed. Duplicating from 3s. 6d. per 

100 copies.— M, L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham, 
Ss. 





8 Meer ~~ee ae promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Merssrer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 





Ale ihe tal nage wT ae ed MSS. of all 
kinds carefully TYPED. od. per 1000 after 
3000. Knowledge of French, German and Italian. 
A. U. Bowman, 74 Limes Avenue, New Southgate, 
N. 








Hotel 





Aare a — THE QUEEN'S 

HOTEL.—First class, facing the sea and 
sheltered from the North-East Winds. Terms 
moderate. Tariff on application.—W.H. PAtmer, 
Proprietor. 





THE MOSHER BOOKS. 


The new Catalogue for 1906, choicely 
printed in red and black, done up in old 
style wrappers, uncut edges, is now ready 
and will be mailed free on request. 

This is Mr. Mosher’s only method of 
making his editions known. All possible 
value is put into the books issued by him, 
and they are then left to advertise them- 
selves by their intrinsic merit. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, 
PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S.A. 











Education 





KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
EVENING CLASS DEPARTMENT. 








Ce are arranged for the Intermediate 
and Final Examinations for the B.A. and 
B.Sc. Degrees of the University of London. 
Students taking the full course pay composition 
fees and rank as Internal Students of the 
University. Thereare also classes in Architectural 
and Engineering Subjects. 

Evening Classes are also held for Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineering, Architectureand Build- 
ing Construction, Drawing, Mathematics, Physics, 
and all Science Subjects. 

For full information and Prospectus apply to the 
Dean (Mr. R. W. K. Epwarps), or the Secretary, 
King’s College, Strand, London, W.C. 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING TEACHERS 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


HE Course which is intended to meet the 
requirements ot the Teachers’ Registration 
Council is both practical (including properly 
directed work in a Secondary School) and theoreti- 
cal (preparing for the London Teachers’ Diploma 
and the Certificate of the Teachers’ Training Syn- 
dicate). 
The Course occupies a year, beginning in Octo 
ber or papery, 
For further particulars apply to the Secretary, 
King’s College, Strand. 








Art 





ARLY BRITISH MASTERS. — SuEp- 
HERD’s Winter Exhibition of Selected Land- 
scapes and Portraits by the Early Masters of the 
British School is now open.—SHEPHERD’s GAL- 
LERY, 27 King Street, St. James’s Square. 





pe ani.y PORTRAITS, PICTURES, and 

MINIATURES Copied in Oil or Water- 
Colours, or Etched on Copper.—H. Gorrey, 3 The 
Studios, Melbourne Road, Bushey, Herts. 








IGNORINA CIMINO, D.S.R.A. of 

Florence (Pianoforte and Italian), Member 

of Polytechnic Teaching Staff, is open to receive 

or visit pupils,—1z Victoria Gardens, Notting-hill 
Gate, W. 








oS MONTHLY JOURNAL 

for Disposal. Established some years. Well 
paying advertisements. Small sum required for 
goodwill, rights and effects from an IMMEDIATE 
PurcHASER.—For particulars apply to ‘‘ P.E.H.” 
28 Budge Row, Cannon Street, London. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
MODERN SPEECH. 


By the late 
R, F. WEYMOUTH, M.A., D.Lit, 
Edited by 
E. HAMPDEN-COOK, M.A., Sandbach. 
“i niin, Gleeson dan oe 
28. 6d. net; blue leather, gilt edges, 4s. net. 
Lonpon3 J. CLARKE & CO, 
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IDEAL GIFT BOOKS 





2 s 2 





The Fairy Library 


Handsomely bound in cloth, with 
Picture Covers. 


5/= net each. Post free 5/5 


Jack the Giant Killer 


Puss in Boots 


Each volume contains Eight Full 
Page Illustrations in Colour by 


H. M. BROCK, each picture 
being beautifully mounted. 





The Daily Graphic says : 
“ Really fine children’s books, in which Mr. Brock 
gives some delightful specimens of his colour-work.” 








NOW READY. 1907 EDITION. 


ALL NEW HONOURS AND PARLIA- 
MENTARY CHANGES INCLUDED. 


OLDEST PEERAGE VOLUME EXTANT. 
PUBLISHED IN THREE CENTURIES. 


A very mine of information (including 
PP Riis, Bone Beed all living Titled Persons, 
and the Members of the Collateral Branches 
of all Peers and Baronets, Bishops, Privy 
Councillors, Knights and Companions of the 
various Orders, Precedency, Formal Modes of Adin, &c. = 


DEBRETT'S 


PEERAGE (with Index to Courtesy Titles), 
BARONETAGE (with Index), 
KNIGHTAGE ana 
COMPANIONAGE 


Illustrated. Accurate and Up-to-Date. 
Allso an Appendix of Royal Warrant Holders. 
2400 pages, cloth gilt (Royal Edition), 31s. 6d. net; or in two 
Vols., 16s. 6d. net each. Limp morocco (Special Thin Paper 
Edition), half-weight and thickness of Royal Editions, 50s. net. 

















LONDON: DEAN & SON, LTD., 160 Feet Srreert, E.C. 








A NEW NOVEL BY. 
MORICE GERARD 








e o S 





A story of great power and 
originality, the scene of which 
is flaid on the West Coast of 


Cornwall. 


The Secret of the Moor 


Cloth, 3/6 net; Post Free, 3/10 
In this novel, Mr. Morice Gerard 


is in turns mysterious, _ stirring, 
pathetic, and tender, while the 
mystic air of the Cornish moors 
pervades the whole story. 


The book-year ends this week—on Monday anyhow. 
On Wednesday, at the psychological moment for the 
Christmas trade, there appeared the January BOOK 
MONTHLY, bringing the record of the book-year down 
to its close. 

Besides lists, it has bright articles and beautiful 
illustrations dealing with Christmas books, with 
publishers’ marks, with the triumph of the woman 
novelist in 1906, and with other literary subjects. 
Now is the time to become a subscriber tc the BOOK 
MONTHLY, which only costs sixpence. Write for a 
specimen copy to the publishers, SIMPKIN, MARSHALL 
& Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 




















e o e 





GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 


SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON, W.C. 








PAUL’S INKS 


ARE UNIQUE! 
Black, Blue, Red, Green, Violet, etc. 


IN SPECIAL DECANTERS WITH 
PATENT STOPPERS. NO CORKS 
TODRAW. NO SPLASHING. NO 
INKY FINGERS. Ask your Stationers 
for PAUL’S (6d., 1s., 2s.. and 3s.), or 
send 13 stamps for sample (any colour), 
and full particulars. 


PAUL’S INK (Ltd.), Birmingham, 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


Atropos Mr. Hinckley’s letter in our last issue, Pro 
fessor Skeat writes to us as follows: ‘‘I am extremely 
doubtful as to the alleged early date for Ywaine and 
Gawin, but do not now propose to dispute it. But I 
altogether repudiate the alleged influence of this poem 
on the Romaunt of the Rose; and I much doubt whether 
there are many scholars at the present date who still 
hold to Chaucer’s authorship of the whole of that poem. 
The arguments which I adduced in my ‘Chaucer Canon’ 
to show that fragment B, and that fragment only, is 
written in the Northern dialect, have never been 
answered. 


‘‘Neither do I admit that there are traces of Northern 
dialect in fragment A; and I am surprised at the flimsy 
arguments adduced to show it. We are asked to admit 
such arguments as these: (1) Hatte, ‘be called,’ in 1. 38, 
is Northern. It does not occur in rhyme; it exists in 
Thynne’s late print (1532) only; and it is wrong. For 
the Northern form of the infinitive would not be dis- 
syllabic, as the metre requires. (2) Buskes, in 1. 102, is 
Northern. I do not know why; in Chaucer’s Knight’s 
Tale, A 1579, buskes or boskes is the reading of five manu- 
scripts out of six, in the Six-text edition. (3) In 1.506, 
ware rhymes with care. But the passage is corrupt; see 
my explanation in ‘ The Chaucer Canon,’ p. 150. Are we 
never to hear the last of this? (4) In 1. 716, ¢heir occurs 
in the Glasgow manuscript! How very remarkable! 
Well, her occurs in the other copy. (5) In 1. 103, we 
have the rhyme of /eefis with s/evis ; and /eef is Northern. 
Not so very Northern either; for it rhymes with thee} 
twice in the Canterbury Tales; A 3792; C 760. And 
Gower spells it /ief, aud rhymes it with grief; Conf. 
Amantis, ii. 209. (6) In 1. 1601, perilous rhymes with 
Narcisus. But what is Northern here? Chaucer rhymes 
hous with Caucasus, C.T., D 1140. 


“‘ The writer freely admits ‘ that evidences like the above 
are inconclusive.’ Well, they certainly are extremely so. 
I do not care to consider the Northern rhymes like thar 
and mar, because they were not the exclusive property of 
the author of Ywain. You can find them anywhere in 
Northern texts. Thus, to take Barbour’s Bruce, we can 
find in it mar rhyming with ar, iv. 568; war, bar, x. 241; 
thaim till, will, ii. 274; sittand, fand and fand, hand, 
x. 762 ; and the like.” 


Will Mistral succeed Brunetiére as an Academician ? 
There wouid be a certain appropriateness in his doing so, 
for both men have been ardent patriots and both have 
believed in the force of tradition. But there is a difficulty 
in the way. Mistral is seventy-six and at that age men 
do not wish to change their lives, To Paris he would 
have to go once at least, if he were elected a member 
of the Academy, and he has never loved Paris. Indeed 





he has seldom quitted his father’s farm in Provence 
since the day when he was asked what he meant 
to be and replied ‘‘a poet.” Few things are more 
remarkable than the persistency with which he has 
adhered to the scheme of existence that he then mapped 
out for himself. He stands, a lonely and an admirable 
figure, deploring the rural exodus, and proving by his 
work that religion and beauty are inseparably connected 
with a country life. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton send us a well-printed 
little volume on *‘ The Epistle of St. James”—one of a 
series, entitled ‘Literary Illustrations of the Bible,” in- 
tended to show passages of verse and prose in general 
literature which develop the idea of a Biblical verse or 
embody the text itself. Though he does not seem to 
possess a very exhaustive knowledge of literature, the 
editor, Dr. Moffat, has gleaned his parallels from a wide 
field—from Shakespeare down to Mrs. Meynell and Miss 
Alice Gardner—and many of them are interesting and 
more or less apposite, as the quotation from “‘ Marius the 
Epicurean ” : 

A white bird, she told him once, looking at him gravely, a bird 


which he must carry in his bosom across a crowded public place—his 
own soul was like that, 


which is chosen to illustrate the words: “And to keep 
himself unspotted from the world.” After ‘Ye have 
despised the poor” we have Burns’s lines: 
Now if ye ’re ane o’ warl’s folk 
Wha rate the wearer by the cloak 
An’ sklent on poverty their joke, 
Wi’ bitter sneer, 
Wi’ ye no friendship will I troke, 
Nor cheap nor dear, 


In a large number of cases, however, we fail to see the 
connection between the text and the “literary ilius- 
tration.” The words ‘“ Therewith we curse men,” 
detached from their context, are meaningless, though 
they are followed by acurious quotation from Andrew 
Fairservice in “ Rob Roy”: 


I have heard wives flyte in England and Scotland—it’s nae marvel 
to hear them flyte ony gate—but sic ill-scrapit tongues as they Hieland 
carlines-—and sic grewsome wishes, that men should be slaughtered 
like sheep—and that they may lapper their hands to the elbows in 
their heart’s blude—sic awsome language as that I never heard oot o’ 
a human thrapple ;—and unless the deil wad rise among them to 
gie them a lesson, I thinkna that this talent at cursing could be 
amended. 


But Swinburne in Locrine— 


We who remember not a day wherein 

We have not loved each other,—who can see 

No time, since time first bade our days begin, 
Within the sweep of memory’s wings when we 
Have known not what each ciher’s love must be,— 

We are well content to know it, and rest on this, 

And call not words to witness what it is, 

To love aloud is oft to love amiss— 


does not seem to ‘‘ develop aptly and freshly ” the injunc- 
tion ‘‘ Let every man be swift to hear, slow to speak, slow 
to wrath.” And the connection between “Blessed is the 
man that endureth temptation ”’ and Goldsmith’s : 
Aromatic plants bestow 
No spicy fragrance while they grow ; 


But crushed or trodden to the ground 
Diffuse their balmy sweets around 


is purely imaginary. The book is more remarkable for 
what it omits than for what it contains. 


In the Periodical, the quarterly publication of the 
Oxford University Press, it is mentioned that Dr. B. P. 
Grenfell—who, with his colleague Dr, Hunt, is now making 
final explorations at Oxyrhynchus in Egypt—remarked in 
the course of a recent lecture at Oxford that the literary 
find of last winter exceeded in value that which had fallen 
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to any previous excavators. New odes of Pindar, parts of 
the lost tragedy of Euripides on Hypsipyle, a commentary 
on the second book of Thucydides, and portions of the 
manuscripts of the ‘“‘Phaedrus” of Plato, of the ‘‘ Pane- 
gyrics’’ of Isocrates, and the speech of Demosthenes 
against Bocotes had been discovered. The Pindar manu- 
script, of about 100 A.D., was written on the back of a 
census, and altogether the find constituted an addition 
of great importance to Greek literature. 





An interesting ceremony is to take place at Hawarden 
on January 3, when St. Deiniol’s Library will be formally 
opened. The new wing, recently completed, has accommo- 
dation for seventeen visitors, as well as for a warden and 
his assistant. Here the bookishly inclined, who before 
Caxton’s day must forsake the world for a monastery if 
he would indulge his taste, may now retire for a season 
without taking any vows. And here, at a very moderate 
cost, he may enjoy the advantages of a fine library 
situated in a beautiful part of the country, “‘ the world 
forgetting, by the world forgot.’’ About £60,000 has been 
devoted to this admirable scheme. £40,000 was provided 
by Mr. Gladstone himself, {10,000 by his sons and daugh- 
ters, and {10,000 by the nation. It is a noble memorial 
to one who found his chief recreation in the study of 
literature. The Library numbers thirty-seven thousand 
volumes. It is strongest on the theological side, but the 
humanities are well represented, Mr. Gladstone himself 
having taken Humanity and Divinity as his guides 
in his choice of books, In this bustling age there is 
something restful in the mere thought of such a halting- 
place, and it is almost superfluous to wish St. Deiniol’s 
Library success, 


Purley beeches have a name that should be familiar to 
those who are versed in English literature; for at Purley, 
in a house that may still be seen, there once lived a Mr. 
Tooke, who offered his hospitality freely to a Mr. Horne, 
afterwards known as John Horne Tooke. Here that 
litigious person loved as often as possible ‘‘ to shake to 
all the liberal air, the dust and din and stream of town,”’ 
passing the greater part of the day on horseback and 
delighting the guests at dinner with the feast of reason 
and the flow of soul, while piquet took the place of the 
much denounced modern game of bridge. It was during 
this period of his life that he became the literary 
agent of Pitt. In 1786 he produced the “ Diversions of 
Purley,’’ the first important work published on the philo- 
logy of the English language. The beeches are threatened 
by the tide of ‘‘ progress,” and it is sincerely to be hoped 
that they will escape destruction. 


The Conference of Head Masters, which met at Malvern 
College, on December 20 and 21, supported by 32 votes to 
Ir the resolution proposed by Mr. Fletcher, Master of 
Marlborough: “That this conference is of opinion that 
the system of Latin pronunciation recommended by the 
Classical Association should be adopted by all schools re- 
presented on the conference with as little delay as possible.” 
The Head Masters of Charterhouse and Rugby opposed the 
change, the former because it tended to obliterate the tie 
between Latin and English, the latter because the gain 
did not seem to him an equivalent for the difficulties that 
would be encountered. These, however, he probably 
exaggerated, 





Dr. Upcott, of Christ’s Hospital, then moved: “ That in 
the interests of the general education of young boys it is 
advisable that the study of Greek should be postponed to 
the age of thirteen or fourteen, and that Greek should not 
be a subject of the scholarship and entrance examination 
in schools represented on the conference.” The Head 
Master of Eton did not approve of this, and it was 
strongly opposed by the Head Masters of Charterhouse, 
Rugby, and Shrewsbury, but eventually carried by a large 





majority. If the resolution is put into practice there will 
be no Greek taught in preparatory schools, and most boys 
when they go on to public schools will join the modern 
side as a matter of course. Compulsory Greek may be a 
counsel of perfection too hard for these degenerate days, 
but it is a great pity that the men who should be 
upholding the claims of Greek are the first to discourage 
learners by such a change as is here proposed. ‘‘ Greek, 
sir,’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘is like lace—every man gets as 
much oi it ashe can.” But the fashion has changed for 
the one as for the other. 


New-Year’s Day was one of the days that Dr. Johnson 
used to observe regularly with a religious solemnity, com- 
posing prayers and meditations suitable to the occasion, 
and making or renewing good resolutions for the future. 
Early rising was the subject of many of these: e.g., “I 
purpose, and hope to rise early in the morning, at eight, 
and by degrees at six; eight being the latest hour to 
which bed-time can properly be extended; and six the 
earliest that the present system of life requires.” But 
he confesses that, except for about one half-year, he has 
never fulfilled this. Like most scholars, he was deeply 
sensible of the shortness of time. Boswell observed once 
upon the dial-plate of his watch the inscription Nv yap 
epxerat, adapted from St. John ix. 4, épxerac vit, dre dudels 
dvvarde épyalecOa: but shortly afterwards Johnson laid the 
dial-plate aside, explaining that as it was often looked 
upon by others it might be ceusured as ostentatious. 


The late Principal Rainy, though he has left no 
enduring literary monument, was a conspicuous intellec- 
tual force for over a generation in the northern kingdom. 
He was of Celtic descent on both the paternal and 
maternal sides of his house, and his mother was distantly 
related to the Gladstone family. Dr. Harry Rainy, the 
late Principal’s father, attended Edward Irving in his 
last illness. In his first charge (1851-54) at Huntly, Prin- 
cipal Rainy and George MacDonald occasionally met, and 
to the end of his days many men of letters were among 
the great ecclesiastic’s closest friends. W.E. Gladstone 
said of Rainy that his was the acutest intellect he had 
encountered in Scotland; and no truer estimate of the 
late Principal has been left than the following by an 
eminent Edinburgh advocate: ‘‘ There was about Dr. 
Rainy a statuesque self-repression against which the 
Celtic fire within heaved in vain.” 


The late Mr. C. M. Falconer, of Dundee, was alike a 
unique and assiduous collector of literary treasures. For 
over a quarter of a century, books, magazine and news- 
paper articles and poems by Mr. Andrew Lang were 
searched for and procured by Mr. Falconer for his Lang 
Library. The versatility of Mr. Lang necessitated, it can 
be understood, incessant vigilance and industry on the 
part of the collector, and the extent and completeness of 
the library Mr. Falconer has left testifies to the success 
and skill with which he pursued his hobby. In 1889, and 
again in 1898, Mr. Falconer printed for private circulation 
a list of the works—under the titles ‘‘Specimen of a 
Bibliography”’ and “Catalogue of a ‘Lang’ Library ’”’— 
then in his possession; and seven years ago he printed 
sixty copies of ‘‘A New Friendship’s Garland’’—an 
anthology of verse in praise of Mr. Lang. The book, now 
rare and of,considerable value, opened with R. L. S.’s 
“‘Dear Andrew with the brindled hair,’ and Mr. S. R. 
Crockett contributed the epilogue. 


One of the most valuable books in Mr. Falconer’s 


collection is his copy of the “Garland of Rachel’”’— 
a facsimile, chiefly in his own neat handwriting, of the 
“Garland” prepared in 1881 by the Rev. C. H. Daniel, of 
Oxford, with the assistance of Mr, Austin Dobson, 
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Mr. Edmund Gosse, Mr. Robert Bridges, and others, in 
honour of his daughter. Mr. Falconer’s “copy”? won 
praise from Mr. Daniel, from Mr. Gosse, Lewis Carroll, 
Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. Humphry Ward, and other con- 
tributors to the original ‘‘Garland,” and the letters of 
appreciation, skilfully mounted on guards, add to the 
volume a value which is further enhanced by the exquisite 
binding in pale blue Levant morocco extra by Zaehnsdorf. 


Mr. George Duncan, concerning whom a question of 
pathetic interest was asked before Parliament rose, was a 
contemporary of Stevenson at Edinburgh University, 
where he graduated in 1870. A student and intense 
admirer of Carlyle, he addressed to him a letter on the 
subject of prayer—a subject on which alone to George 
Duncan the Sage unbosomed himself. On the advice of 
Carlyle to study history and if possible to go to Germany 
for the purpose, Duncan went to Berlin twenty-six years 
ago, and settled down as a private teacher of English. A 
man of commanding presence, of great gifts and 
attractive manners, he was for a time fairly successful, 
and besides teaching and translation work he assisted 
the Berlin correspondent of the Standard. Latterly 
he had an appointment in the Staff College. Through all 
George Duncan’s mental vicissitudes Thomas Carlyle 
remained his hero, and all his views and conduct of life 
were reduced to the standard of the Chelsea Sage. 


The book sale season (for a brief period suspended 
by the Christmas holidays) has been a notable one. 
Finely-illuminated manuscripts and (unfortunately im- 
perfect) specimens of the work of our first English printer 
on the one hand and Shakespeare and Shelley on the 
other have provided the surprises. The manuscripts— 
many of them, as usual, Books of Hours—brought high 
prices, some over six hundred pounds: the Caxtons of 
course went well. Messrs. Hodgson had the good fortune 
to discover amongst some books sent them for disposal three 
imperfect Caxtens bound in one volume of contemporary 
binding. The precious tome realised four hundred and 
and seventy pounds. In the library of the late Dr. Richard 
Garnett were three note-books with entries in the hand- 
writing of Shelley, and America bought them for three 
thousand pounds. In the sale of Mr. Hodson’s library by 
Messrs. Sotheby, which took place on the 3rd, 4th, and 
5th December and realised {10,852 6s., Blake’s Songs of 
Innocence, 1789, sold for £107; Chaucer, 1475 (another 
Caxton, also imperfect), brought one hundred guineas; 
the Publications of the Kelmscott Press, the famous Press 
conducted by William Morris, twenty-five volumes (in- 
cluding the Chaucer) all printed on vellum, totaled {744 and 
the original manuscripts of two dozen of the works of 
William Morris brought £1289 5s. 


Extra-illustrated books brought fair prices, some very 
good—Pilkington’s Dictionary of Painters, {70—while cut- 
dowr copies of first editions had their usual fate, wit- 
ness Scott’s ‘ Waverley,” which sold for only {14 15s. 
At Messrs. Hodgson’s early this month some extremely rare 
books were disposed of—Spenser’s Shephearde’s Calendar, 
second edition, £180; Shakespeare’s Poems, First edition 
1640, with the portrait by Marshall, {220; Hamlet, 1637 
£107,and Lamb’s Rosamund in the original boards, uncut, 
1798, £93. The principal sale of the season was that of 
the Trentham Hall Library, the property of the Duke of 
Sutherland, at which many good prices were obtained. It 
lasted six days, 


There have been surprises, as we have said, but what the 
ordinary secondhand bookseller most appreciates has not 
been by any means abundant, Copies of rare books 





and manuscripts which bring high prices benefit the owner, 
the seller and perhaps the buyer, and are of interest to 
what we might call the spectator, but they are not the 
stuff which bring grist to the mill of the secondhand 
bookseller. He likes standard books in good editions, and 
plenty of them, “Books which no Gentleman’s Library 
should be without” and the sale of “‘ excessively rare” or 
‘unique ”’ copies have only a passing interest for him. 


The publisher of ** Renderings into Greek and Latin 
Verse from the Westminster Gazette,” reviewed in our last 
issue, is Mr. Blackwell, of Oxford. 








LITERATURE 


LITERATURE IN 1906 
WE leave to our daily contemporaries the task of making 
a complete summary and review of the books published 
during the past year. It is always good to have such @ 
list for purposes of reference, but the names of the 
books that show the faintest promise of becoming per- 
manent additions to English literature would not cover 
many sheets of paper. Nor is this to be wondered at, since 
great artists are not produced every century, and it 
would be unreasonable to expect a harvest of them each 
year. The majority of the books issued from the press 
possesses no more chance of endurance than does the 
majority of the pictures hung annually at Burlington 
House. Many notable books, however, have been pub- 
lished during the course of the year that is now closing. 
There are one-or two points to be noticed about the 
method of publication, the first of which is that the 
spring publishing season is tending to disappear. Indeed, 
as regards the publication of books possessing real im- 
portance, authors and publishers are beginning to recog- 
nise that not much is gained by carefully selecting any 
given part of the year. One of the shrewdest of our 
popular novelists prefers that his annual novel should 
come out in what is generally called ‘‘ the silly season,” 
for the simple reason that, the newspapers having plenty 
of space at their disposal and reviewers being hard up for 
something to write about, there is then a chance of much 
wider advertisement than there is during the busiest part 
of the publishing season. Accordingly the number of 
books that were issued in the early part of 1906 was 
considerably below the average. Yet the year opened 
with a publication of some importance—the Life ot Lord 
Randolph Churchill, by his son, Mr. Winston Spencer 
Churchill. This book added very much to the reputation 
of its author, alike as a politician and as a man of letters. 
It was grave, impartial, unbiassed and philosophic in the 
true sense of the word. The year has been notable for 
biographies, but the Life of Lord Randolph Churchill 
was by far the most important. If we were to place 
books of this kind in order of merit the second would be 
“From Midshipman to Field-Marshal,’’ Sir Evelyn Wood’s 
autobiography. Sir Evelyn’s life was one of extraordinary 
activity and in this fine work he narrates its events 
with an amount of tact, modesty, good sense and live- 
liness that are most praiseworthy. Third in our list must 
come the Life of Richard Burton by Mr, Thomas Wright. 
No Life of Burton could fail to be interesting, but it was 
generally felt that Mr. Wright had not given a living 
picture of the man as he appeared to his contemporaries, 
He had very industriously collected and collated, butit is 
to be regretted that the task of writing Burton’s biography 
did not devolve upon one of his more intimate triends. 
We have frequently drawn attention to the prominent vice 
of modern biography: that of making it not a true essay 
but a mere mass of documents. This system was carried 
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to the most extraordinary length in the Life and Letters 
of Prince Hohenlohe, the publication of which came 
towards the end of the season, as the Life of another 
statesman had opened the year. Here an industrious 
German editor had collected in the two huge volumes 
every tract, letter and other document bearing on the 
lite of the Prince, but had woven them together so un- 
skiliully that the greatest determination on the part of 
the reader was not equal to carrying him through it. A 
very pleasant biography on a lesser scale was that which 
Miss Edith Sichel wrote of Alfred Ainger. It is true that 
she had a more than usually charming subject. Ainger 
had inherited a double portion of the spirit of Charles 
Lamb, whom he admired greatly, and lis quips and 
cranks, his merry jests and clever sayings, joimed to a 
most amiable personality, simplified the task of the 
biographer ; but it must be admitted that Miss Sichel did 
her work excellently. 

While on the subject of biography attention might be 
directed to what we cannot help thinking the vicious habit 
of writing the biographies of prominent people while they 
are still alive. The bad taste of such a proceeding does 
not need to be pointed out, and that it is also absolutely 
fatal to sound workmanship is self-evident. For example, 
the various Lives that have been written of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain might serve some purpose as political pam- 
phiets, but they were certainly not biographies in the 
‘iterary sense of the word. Another kind of biography 
that can well be dispensed with is the formal ‘* Life and 
Letters”’ which is thought to be the due of every man of 
standing when he dies. We had an example of this kind 
but a few monthsago. The Duke of Cambridge was a most 
estimable man and occupied a leading position in the his- 
tory of his time, but nevertheless it cannot be said that he 
did anything to merit the two biographical works that 
were e1ected as a kind of tombstone to his memory. lf 
we mistake not there were four volumes altogether, two of 
them dealing with his military career and two with his 
private lite. 

In pcetry nothing of first class merit has appeared, 
and yet we have among us many excellent minor poets 
irom some of whom great things are expected. Among 
those who have published during the past year volumes ot 
verse that deserve a place in the library we might mention 
Mr. Alired Noyes and Mr. T. Sturge Moore. As usual, 
however, the literature of 1906 took the shape of fiction 
more than any thing else, and in this department several 
books of a noteworthy character were published, It is not 
easy to pass a final judgment upon a novel within twelve 
months after publication, because an imaginative master- 
piece must be read several times before its true merits can 
be appraised. In our opinion the finest novel of the year 
was Miss Cholmondeley’s ** Prisoners,” which marked a 
great step forward in the work of this writer. It was 
drama, and very fine drama, presented as a novel. Miss 
Cholmondeley had, however, won her spurs as a writer of 
fiction long before. The most promising of the productions 
of those who are entitled to be called new writers was, we 
think, Mr. W. B. Maxwell’s ‘‘ The Guarded Flame,” a 
novel whose careful and steady workmanship augurs 
well for its author’s future. In a lighter vein and yet 
written with a more consummate art, ‘‘The Beloved 
Vagabond” ot Mr, William J. Locke is as simple and 
joyous a piece of romance as has been added to our 
vookshelf this many a year. The three books we have 
mentioned stand out as novels which have had both 
pains and talent put into their making. It would be 
invidious to use superlatives as there may be others 
which have escaped the attention of the present writer, 
but those mentioned represent a high quality of work 
that is being done at the present moment in spite of ali 
temptations towards cheapness and popularity. 

In criticism, many books have been published, and yet 
we do not seem to be in the way of discovering a 
successor to Matthew Arnold. In fact, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that of all departments of literature criticism 





is most poorly represented at the moment, It would 
seem that young men coming from the universities 
possess confused standards of taste. They are impressed 
by successes which are not due to literary quality but to 
the power of appealing to the huge mobs of half-educated 
persons turned out of the cheap schools of the time. They 
lack the authority to put their backs against this ad- 
vancing flood. Perhaps in due course there will emerge 
from among them some individual who will have the vision 
to see and recognise what is good and pure, and genius 
enough to make his opinions prevail. 





THE MALAY PENINSULA 


Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula. By W. W. Sxear and 
C. O, Bracpen. 2 vols. (Macmillan, 42s, net.) 

British Malaya: An Account of the Origin and Progress of 
British Influence in Malaya. By Sir Frank SwetrennaM, 
K.C.M.G. (Lane, 16s. net.) 


It is a humiliating fact that the ethnographical museums 
of England cannot compare with those of Germany, butit 
is some consolation that as regards text-books of anthro- 
pology we more than hold our own. Following close on 
the heels of Dr. Rudolf Martin, Messrs. Skeat and Blagden 
have given us a monumental work on the wild tribes of 
the Malay Peninsula. Mr. Skeat deals with questions of 
race, physical anthropology, material culture, religion and 
magic, Mr. Blagden with the languages. Mr. Skeat classi- 
fies the ‘* pagan races ”—by which he understands all the 
aboriginal races of the Peninsula save the civilised Malays 
—into three groups, of which the southern termed 
Jakun, is, in his view, representative of an aboriginal 
Malay stock, overlaid, however, to some extent, by 
elements drawn from the other two races, which bear the 
names of Semang and Sakai. The former, who live in 
the north, are technically termed negritos, 7.¢., pigmy 
negroes—a small race, not more than five feet high, with 
woolly hair, round heads, and wide-open, straight, round 
eyes. The Sakai, who occupy the centre of the Peninsula, 
are a taller stock, connected by some with the Dravidians 
of South India and the Australians, by others with the 
Khmers, Stieng and other tribes of south-east Asia ; their 
hair is wavy, their eyes narrow but not set obliquely, and 
their heads long. The Jakuns, so far as we can speak of 
a distinct and uniform type, are still taller, have round 
heads, straight hair, and eyes with some tendency to 
obliquity. Of these three stocks, Mr. Skeat gives us an 
exhaustive description, based in part on published 
material (his list of authorities extends to a dozen pages), 
in part on his own researches. Not the least effective 
teature of the work is the large number of full-page illus- 
trations, which bring vividly before us the various races 
and their manner ot life. 

In a bulky scientific work there is often much which is 
of little interest to the general reader, who, however, if 
he skip the technical portions, makes the remainder Jess 
easy to understand. Mr. Skeat has met the needs of 
such readers by the simple device of summaries at the 
beginning of chapters and sections; these, of course, 
merely whet the appetite of the initiated for the fuller 
details to follow. The general reader will, for example, 
gain an adequate knowledge of the weapons of wild tribes, 
the most interesting being the blow-pipe, from the twenty- 
three pages of general remarks ; the specialist will plunge 
with gusto into the seventy-three pages of details which 
tell him all that is known as to the mode of manufacture, 
range, preparation of poison, and antidotes. 

Within the brief limits of a review it is impossible even 
to glance at the contents of more than a tew sections. 
Under the heading of material culture we find chapters on 
tood, dress, dwellings, hunting and fishing, barter, 


weapons, cultivation, manufactures, decorative art, and 
other subjects; as a specimen we may take the account 
of Sakai rice planting, in which the magical element is so 
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large as tosuggest its inclusion in the second volume rather 
than under industries. At the beginning of the planting 
season the magician makes his way to the fields and calls 
upon the ‘Little Black Princess”’ to protect the fields 
against all harmful demons. With one exception all evil 
spirits fear her, but she is powerless against the “* Squint- 
ing Demon.” The Sakai say that a man who squints 
has a wider field of vision than a normal individual: 
hence a demon who squints can more easily discover those 
portions of the field which the owner is not watching. 
During planting operations care must be taken not to 
arouse the mice demons. If a digging stick be knocked 
against the trunk of a tree they hear it; consequently 
the sticks must be cleaned, if they are clogged by soil, by 
wiping them against the foot; otherwise the mice would 
exclaim “ rice-planting, rice-planting,”” and set to work 
to dig up the seed. The soul of the rice is believed to 
wander for three days at harvest time; when it returns, 
it must be welcomed hy a great feast, to which many 
guests are bidden ; the soul of the rice takes up its abode 
in seven ears, which are carefully stowed away till the 
next year’s planting, when they are mingled with the seed 
to fertilise it. This is merely one item among the 
interesting contents of asingle chapter. 

In the second volume we find descriptions of the rites 
at birth, initiation, marriage, and death. The candidate 
for matrimony has to undergo a regular cross-examina- 
tion. He is asked whether he has cupsand pots, whether 
he has planted rice and yams, whether he has made a 
rice spoon and built a hut, whether he can climb trees 
for fruit and find turtle’s eggs, and so on; the bridegroom 
finally asserts that he can capture monkeys of all kinds, 
much more somebody’s daughter. Thereupon in old times 
the bride set off at her best pace round a mound, followed 
by her suitor, who had three laps in which to catch her; 
if he succeeded he was regarded as duly wedded, if he 
failed he tried again another day. 

Very interesting, too, is the difference of attitude in the 
three races with regard to the dead ; the Semang is in- 
different to the ghosts, but the Sakai lives in terror of 
them, while the Jakun’s behaviour is dictated by love and 
respect for the deceased; yet even among the Besisi 
(Jakun) Mr. Skeat saw a strange ceremony, the object of 
which was to keep within the tomb the ghost of a dead 
girl, and to prevent it from feeding on the living. The 
chapter on religion and folklore is important, and 
occupies over two hundred pages. Perhaps the most 
curious Item is the account of Semang beliefs about the 
soul. They say that before a child is born the god Kari 
sends out its soul, which till then has sat behind him on 
a tree; it is conveyed by a bird, and the expectant 
mother must eat of this bird or the child will not live; 
twins result from eating a soul-bird with an egg. This is 
by no means a solitary instance of the resourcefulness of 
the native imagination; thunder they explain as the 
humming of celestial tops, the whipcords of which are the 
lightning. 

_To discuss Mr. Blagden’s share of the work is impossible 
within the space at our disposal; from his linguistic map 
readers will gather a clear idea of the distribution of tte 
various elements, for the dialectical and racial boundaries 
correspond in the main. His dictionary of aboriginal 
dialects, arranged according to the English meanings, is a 
monument of patient labour, but the reader will be more 
interested in his account of the taboo or camphor lan- 
guage and its analogues, in his discussion of the Malayan 
element in aboriginal dialects, and in his very important 
treatment of the relation of Mon-Annam languages to those 
of the Peninsula. Put briefly, Mr. Blagden’s conclusions 
are that there is arecent Mon-Annam strain, due to contact, 
and an older one, due probably to genetic relations. How 
far both groups are also vitally connected with the Munda 
family of India is so far an open question. The present 
work is, in fact, an exhaustive survey of available material ; 
it will serve as a basis for future progress and smooth the 





path of those who attack the numerous problems raised 
but not solved by our authors. 

Sir Frank Swettenham’s work deals with the same 
area, but it is concerned with British relations with the 
civilised Malays; and, though one chapter is devoted toa 
description of the Malay and his ways, the book is essen- 
tially historical. Even in Germany the colonising genius 
of the British nation often finds ungrudging recognition ; 
and it is impossible to read this account of what we have 
done in the far East, written by one who has himself 
played his part in the events he records, without feeling 
pride in British achievements. Englishmen have a happy 
knack of identifying themselves with the people they 
rule in British colonies or advise in the native states, 
and Sir F. Swettenham’s book bears testimony to the 
good results. 

Of the fourteen chapters, the first deals with the milieu, 
the next with the early history according to native and 
European sources; then follow two chapters on the dawn 
of British influence ; they are not always pleasant read- 
ing, for our treatment of the Sultan of Kedah was any- 
thing but creditable. The next two chapters cover the 
middle fifty years of the last century. This was a period 
of anarchy, brought to an end, though not at once, by 
the appointment of British Residents. Even now we have 
not learnt, as is evident from events in Southern Nigeria, 
the importance of having men who understand the natives, 
who speak their language and who respect their feelings. 
The same mistake was made in Malaysia, and one result 
of it was the murder of the Resident of Perak. It was 
not until the Residents were more in sympathy and had 
at their disposal forces strong enough to give effect to 
their wishes that order began to evolve out of chaos ; but 
the interesting story must be read in detail to be appre- 
ciated. Not the least attractive portions of the work are 
the author’s testimony to the virtues of the Chinese and 
his condemnation of the ordinary system of building rail- 
ways in British colonies, which, in the Malay States, was 
happily, almost by accident, replaced by a rational 
method. The final chapter gives us the author’s views 
on the future of the British colony with some more 
criticism ot irrational methods, which will, we hope, 
be duly digested in high quarters and result in a reform 
of inept and expensive procedure, 


LORD MILNER IN AFRICA 


Lord Milner’s Work in South Africa f-om its Commencement in 
1897 to the Peace of Vereeniging in 1902. By W, Basu 
Worsrotp, (Murray, 15s, net.) 


Tus book has been written at the wrong time. Four or 
five years ago, it would have been excellent journalisa. 
Composed ten or twenty years hence in a quiet spirit, it 
might have been a piece of sound history. In this 
moment of transition it is neither journalism nor history, 
and it has the air of being hopelessly out of date. We do 
not quarrel with its conclusions. We find them merely 
inapposite. Its facts are unimpeachable, but familiar. 
Most of them may be tound clearly set forth in Mr. E. B. 
Iwan-Miiller’s magnum opus, and we are not sure that any 
good purpose is served by their repetition. 

Mr. Worsfold, then, has a twice-told tale to tell, and he 
tells it with becoming gravity. He does full justice to a 
great public servant. Ihe tedious discussion of the last 
five years has immensely strengthened the hold which 
Lord Milner has upon the esteem of the people. We 
believe that henceforth no attempt to insult the man, 
who has done his duty *‘on the spot,’’ will be successtul. 
Such futile exhibitions of party rancour as disgraced 
England’s treatment of Clive and Warren Hastings are 
not likely to be repeated, and Lord Milner stands as high 
to-day in the general regard as when, in 1897, he sailed tor 
the Cape amid the cheers of all parties, Mr. Worsfold 
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sums up in an excellent passage the qualities for which, 
ten years ago, Lord Milner was already eminent: 


Of all the tributes of the farewell banquet [he writes], Sir 
William Harcourt's was closest to the life—*‘ worthy of all praise and 
all affection.” The quality of inspiring affection to which this impres- 
sive phrase bore witness was one which had made itself felt among 
the humblest of those who were fortunate enough to have been 
associated with Lord Milner in any public work. Long after Milner 
had left Egypt, the face of the Syrian or Coptic Effendi of the Finance 
Department in Cairo would light up at the chance mention of the 
genial Englishman who had once been his chief. .. . “ He was so 
considerate’’:; that was their excuse for retaining hisname and per- 
sonality among the pleasant memories of the past. But the other 
side of Milne:'’s character, the power of ‘‘ tenacious and inflexible 
resolution,” of which Mr. Asquith spoke, was destined to be brought 
into play so prominently during the ‘‘ eight dusky years ” of his South 
African administration, that to the distant onlooker it came to be 
accepted as the characteristic quality of the man. 


He himself declared, with excellent humour, that the 
praise lavished on him was excessive. It was a handsome 
balance, he thought, put to his credit, and it was not 
very long before he had to make a large draft upon it. 

He could not hold his position in South Africa without 
incurring manifold unpopularity. His two dominant 
characteristics—independence and courage—are not such 
as easily make friends of opponents. Whatever course 
he thought right, that he pursued, for good or evil, with 
an inflexible singlemindedness. At times he differed from 
the Government at home, ashe differed from Mr. Kruger’s 
government in South Africa. But he always stated his 
own case with a clear determination. And his courage 
was such as no complication of difficult circumstances 
could daunt. It is impossible to read Mr. Worsfold’s 
pages without admiring Lord Milner’s invincible temper. 
When conciliation was no longer possible he steered a 
straight course, and it was not his fault that we did not 
gain a harbour of peace. 

His own view of the war and of what led up to it was 
never better expressed than in a speech which he made 
during a brief sojourn in London in Igor: 


Peace [said he] we could have had by self-effacement. We 
could have had it easily and comfortably on those lines. But we 
could not have held our own by any other methods than those which 
we have been obliged to adopt. I do not know whether I feel more 
inclined to laugh or to cry when I have to listen for the hundredth 
time to those dear delusions, the Utopian dogmatism that it only 
required a little more time, a little more patience, a little more tact, 
a little more meekness, a little more of all those gentle virtues of 
which J know I am so conspicuously devoid, in order to conciliate— 
to conciliate what? Panoplied hatred, insensate ambition, invincible 
ignorance. I fully believe that the time is coming—Heaven knows 
how we desire it to come quickly —when all the qualities of the most 
gentle and forbearing statesmanship will be called for, and ought to 
be applied to South Africa. 


Within a year the time came, and peace was signed at 
Vereeniging. Lord Milner had won the goal of his policy 
—a lasting peace. But though peace was signed, the work 
of conciliation remained to be done, and this great work 
is outside the scope of Mr. Worsfold’s book. Lord Milner 
was long a favourite mark for the extremists of the ex- 
treme faction, He was assailed by a violent vituperation, 
which was a marked contrast to the chorus of praise to 
which he left England. It is his peculiar merit that he 
was insensible alike to praise or blame. In all sincerity 
he did what he believed to be his duty, and it is for this 
reason that he stands to-day outside the rancour of 
politics, and that, though he belongs to the unpopular 
side, he speaks with an aathority that Liberals and Tories 
alike acknowledge and respect, 


A NATION’S LITERATURE 
Hungarian Literature, By Freverick Riept, (Heinemann, 6s.) 


TuHIs volume is a welcome addition to the vaiuable series 
of “Short Histories of the Literatures of the World,” 
although it is by no means so original, in either concep- 
tion or treatment, as the writer of the *‘ Preface ” believes, 





The literature of Hungary should have a special interest 
for English readers because, apart from its intrinsic merits, 
its makers have always shown a strong partiality for 
British letters. The Preface states that Hungarian litera- 
ture has been less influenced by the literature of other 
lands than that of any European nation, yet it is true that 
Shakespeare, Shelley, Burns, Ryron, and a few British 
authors of later date, have been studied, translated and 
referred to familiarly by Magyar men of letters. 

A considerable portion of the present work is devoted 
to the story of Hungarian literature in medieval times, 
but beyond a few theological and legal fragments little 
appears to have survived. It has been acknowledged 
that no authors of repute existed in the country before 
the eighteenth century; it is, therefore, useless to try to 
resuscitate such forgotten lore. The translation of the 
Bible into Hungarian by Protestant reformers, on the 
eve of the seventeenth century; did more to preserve the 
vernacular than did all the laborious versifiers eulogised 
in this volume. Zrinyi’s belauded epic, written about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, closed the attempt 
to create a national literature: scholars wrote in Latin, 
as did politicians, when they did not use German. 
Dr. Ried! terms this epoch of suspended animation “ the 
Age of Decadence,” and says it gave rise to the saying, 
‘‘Hungary will be choked in its own fat”—which 
doubtless suggested Bismarck’s notorious sarcasm. 

A drastic reformation of the language started in the 
eighteenth century, and whether the cause of, or caused 
by, the nation’s growing intellectuality, was contempo- 
raneous with the birth of Hungarian literature. The advent 
of the famous poets—V6rdésmarty, Petéfi, and Arany—of 
this golden age coincided with the appearance of the 
great political orators, Széchenyi, Kossuth, and Deak, as 
well as of a group of notable novelists, including J ésika, 
Eétvés, and Jékai. The dawn came just as German 
philosophers were predicting the disappearance of the 
Magyar language and nation; unfortunately, the pioneers 
of this uprising perished miserably by axe, or rope, or 
bullet, or by suicide, so that it is not surprising that Hun- 
garian writers are addicted to descriptions of bloodshed 
and horror: they tell what experience has taught them. 
Their history contains enough of romance and terror to 
supply plots for all their poets and novelists. 

The appearance of Vérdsmarty’s poetry, says Dr. Ried], 
‘‘ ushered in the golden age of Hungarian literature,” and 
it is often claimed that Vérésmarty was his country’s 
first real poet. Neither his “ great epics” nor his dramas, 
however, are as likely to maintain his popularity as are 
his charming lyrical and narrative poems, The characters 
of his plays do terrible deeds, breaking all laws 
‘**both human and divine” ; and referring to the ferocious 
incidents of one of these tragedies, a contemporary truly 
termed it ‘“‘acannibal poem.” V6r6smarty and his contem- 
poraries translated various plays of Shakespeare, but it does 
not say much for the knowledge of Hungarian playgoers 
of those days that not only did stage managers pass off 
native dramas as by the British bard, but in order to 
attract audiences, they advertised Shakespeare’s own 
plays as by Kotzebue! 

The adventurous career of PetOfi, a greater poet than 
Vér6smarty or any other Hungarian, is told at length, 
and several specimens of his poems are given. Petofi’s 
short life was a poem: a poem with pathetic, tragic and 
even humorous incidents. No man ever lived who so 
completely put his life and thought into his poetry as 
did Pet6fi, and no poet was ever so thoroughly typical 
of a nationality as was he of the Hungarian. An English 
version by Mr. Loew of his “ Talpra Magyar,” the national 
anthem, is given in this volume, as well as a rendering by 
Bowring of his prophetic lines on his own death upon 
the field of battle. 

An account of Arany, whose biography by Dr. Riedl is 
a well-known book, is followed by descriptive sketches of 
later writers and their works. An interesting section, 


** The Novel,” affords a synopsis of the Hungarian writers 
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of romance, the only kind of Magyar prose composi- 
tion which is really known outside Hungary itself. 
Gvadanyi is the first in this class calling for special 
notice, and he not so much because of the merit of his 
vulgar versified narrative, “ Paul Ronto,” as because it 
is believed to be the story of the writer’s own adven- 
tures. Edtvds, next in point of time, was a man of lofty 
and philanthropical aims, but his novels being “‘written 
with a purpose”’ are, as is usual in such cases, gross exag- 
gerations of society. Other novelists are passed in review 
and their works analysed, but beyond those of Jékai, none 
are known out of Hungary. Jdékai’s works are, of course, 
known throughout the civilised world, and if popularity 
alone were a criterion of merit, his name should stand 
amongst the greatest in literature. 


THE EMPRESS 


The Life of the Empress Eugénie. By Jane T. Sropparr. 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tue Empress Eugénie has probably been more written 
about and more discussed, both in public and in private, 
than any other woman of her generation. The case of 
Queen Victoria is no parallel, for, from more than one 
point of view, our late Sovereign was like that happy 
nation which needs no historian. 

Miss Jane T. Stoddart quotes from something like two 
hundred authorities, and quite a proportion of these 
actually deal with the Empress’s enigmatical personality. 
But it should at once be said that this is the first volume 
in which aserious attempt has been made to give a com- 
plete and authentic account of the remarkable woman 
who seems to have impressed so diversely those with 
whom she came in contact during the years when she 
helped to make history. Clara Tschudi, the clever 
Norwegian writer who has constituted herself the analyst 
of feminine Royalty, merely wrote an impressionist 
sketch, and filled in a background of her own views 
and theories, which, it may be observed, differed in 
almost every point from the judgment formed by dis- 
tinguished Frenchmen and Frenchwomen who had had 
opportunities of seeing the Empress Eugénie during the 
*hities and sixties; that is, when she wasat the zenith of 
her fame and power. 

Miss Stoddart has gone to work in a different way: 
she has brought together a mass of practically new 
material, and she also disperses much of the rather 
foolish and trivial iegendary lore now gathered round the 
story of the Empress’s childhood and youth. 

It has been the fashion to represent the beautiful young 
woman whom Napoleon III. chose to make his Empress 
within little more thana year of his own elevation to the 
purple, as having come out of a more or Jess innocent 
Bohemia. Stories are still told of how Madame de 
Montijo and her younger daughter drifted about, from 
capital to capital, making acquaintances here, and making 
tiiends there, but regarded everywhere with suspicion as 
wel] as admiration and curiosity. 

Nothing can be further from the truth than any of these 
tales and old half-scandals. Through her father the young 
Comtesse de Téba was descended from a long line of 
Spanish grandees: and the fact that he had contracted 
more or less of a mésalliance with a girl who was descended 
from the Scotch Kirkpatricks, was of small account, the 
more so that Madame de Montijo, from the day of her 
marriage, proved that she was quite able to hold her own 
with her husband's relations. 

As was the fashion in those days, Eugénie and her sister 
were educated in a French convent, and after the death of 
their father they returned to Spain, and, with their mother, 
became people of importance at the Spanish Court. 
Washington Irving saw them about this time, and in- 
cidentally observed that the Comtesse de Montijo was 
“the leader of the ton.” As late as 1847—that is, only 





five years before her younger daughter became Empress 

of the French—the Countess was what we should call 

Mistress of the Robes to Queen Isabella, and her eldest 

= was already the wife of the Duke of Berwick and 
a. 

The fact hat Eugénie de Montijo was beautiful, brilliant, 
and, what counts for so much more, fascinating, undoubt- 
edly made her the butt of a good deal of ill-natured 
remark and discussion. The Court of Isabella of 
Spain was scarcely the place where a careful mother 
would wish to see her unmarried daughter permanently 
established, and Madame de Montijo seems to have spent 
a portion of each year in Paris and in London. Louis 
Napoleon is said to have first met his future wife at 
Holland House; be that as it may, he was certainly 
thrown much in her company during the winter of 1851-2 
—just before the coup d’état. But we have sufficient 
proof that at that time the French President had but 
little thought of marriage, and that what thought he 
had turned to the importance of making a dynastic alli- 
ance. After the coup d'état he made advances to more 
than one Princess, and notably to Queen Victoria’s half- 
sister, Princess Feodore. 

Mortified by the refusals which were everywhere made 
to his suit, he seems to have suddenly turned his mind to 
the beautiful woman—she was no longer a girl—whom he 
met in the familiar company of such important people as 
the Rothschilds, the La Rochefoucaulds, and the Cowleys 
—that is, the British Ambassador and Ambassadress. 
How far Madame de Montijo and her daughter intrigued 
and planned the marriage will never be known. Louis 
Napoleon’s manner to women might be described as 
alternately caressing and impertinent, according to the 
taste of the onlooker. He never wore his heart upon his 
sleeve, and it may be doubted whether any action of 
Mademoiselle de Montijo could have influenced him in so 
very important a matter as that of his marriage. Up to 
the day, even up to the hour, when the betrothal was 
officially announced, it was openly said that the utmost 
the Emperor would offer Mademoiselle de Montijo was a 
morganatic marriage. 

The story of the next seventeen years has often been 
told in innumerable documents and in private letters 
which have since seen the light. Miss Stoddart makes 
it quite clear that the Empress Eugénie was in many 
ways superior, both as regards breeding and innate nobility 
of character, to those who formed her Court. The 
Legitimist nobility, with’a few exceptions, did not rally 
round the Emperor and his Consort, and the latter had 
not the authority needed to keep in check the turbulent 
bohemian, and it must be admitted, sometimes very 
vicious elements which composed the entourage of 
Napoleon III. Thus,the Empress was always far more 
popular with the peasantry, and with the small bourgeoisie, 
than she was with those men and women who composed 
her Court. 

The question which has interested, and will continue to 
interest, historians more and more is, of course, the part 
played by the Empress Eugénie in the various political 
events which precipitated the downfall of the Second Em- 
pire. By acuriousirony she happens to have been the only 
feminine Regent, since Anne of Austria, who has held even 
nominal rule of France, and the Empress at no time of her 
life had a Mazarin to guide her steps. It is known that 
she desired a considerable rél/e in public affairs. This 
becomes apparent even in Queen Victoria’s diary written 
as long ago as 1858, and it was in the year following, that 
is in the May of 1859, that the Empress, for the first time, 
became Regent. For something like thirty years, she 
was credited with having more or less engineered the 
Franco-German War, but what a witty judge remarked-— 
“Truth will out even in an affidavit’”—is also true of 
those main facts which go to the structure of history. 
The Empress has been permitted to see the part which 
Bismarck played not only in 1870 but with regard to the 
Austro-Prussian War unmasked, and now no serious or 
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honest seeker of historical truth can any longer suppose 
that Napoleon III.’s Consort played any real réle in the 
great and brilliant intrigue which led to her husband's 
downfall. In so far as she counted at all, she was but a 
pawn in the mighty hands of the German Chancellor. 

In some ways Fate served the Empress very unkindly 
during the memorable hours which followed after the 
fall of Sedan became known in Paris. The Regent had 
no one to turn to for advice or help except a group 
of foreign diplomatists whose only object was to save 
her life, but her action would have been more statesman- 
like and more heroic had she made up her mind to remain 
at her post, at any rate till some more dignified escort 
than that of the excellent American dentist, Dr. Evans, 
could have been found for her. The best proof of how her 
conduct was regarded by her contemporaries and by 
France is shown by a significant note, one of the most 
interesting and illuminating passages in Miss Stoddart’s 
work : 


The motives of Metternich and Negri in thus speeding the parting 
sovereign were strongly suspected by the Buonapartists. Was it in 
the interests of Austria and Italy that the downfall of the Empire 
should be consummated? Were there compromising promises, offers 
of aid in certain contingencies, which would all be forgotten when the 
Regent was out of the Tuileries ? 


Be that as it may, certain it is that the two diploma- 
tists cast the unfortunate woman and her lady-in-waiting 
adrift after they had placed her in a cab. The Empress’s 
action went far to discredit her immediate past, for once 
the Regent was known to have left Paris the mob insisted 
on peacefully invading the Tuileries, and wonderful stories 
were told of the trunks full of real lace, the hundreds of 
splendid gowns, the dozens of coloured parasols, and of 
the thousand and one costly trifles the sight of which exas- 
perated those who knew what it was to go shoeless and 
hungry. It was significant of the peaceful disposition of 
the Parisian populace that no looting was done during 
this strange passage of the crowd through the Imperial 
private rooms, and we have it on the testimony of Roche- 
fort that when he and Gambetta went to the Tuileries on 
September 5, they found on the table a case of jewels and 
in the table-drawer 50,000 francs in gold. 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY 


The Cambridge Modern History. Vol.iv.: The Thirty Years’ 
War. Edited by A. W. Warp, G. W. Prornero, and 
Sraniey Leatues. (Cambridge University Press, 16s,net.) 


Tue fourth volume of the history planned by the late Lord 
Acton is labelled ‘‘ The Thirty Years’ War,” and contains 
twenty-seven chapters on different subjects. Many of 
these essays are excellent and some of them deal with the 
subject indicated by the title: others are not up to the 
standard, and some have no apparent connection with the 
theme. The editors of the work appear to be conscious 
that their net has been widely cast, and they quote in 
their preface the words of Gustavus Adolphus, written in 
1628, that “all the wars that are on foot in Europe have 
been fused together, and have become a single war.” The 
preface then makes it clear that the great English Civil 
War ran its course side by side with the last years of the 
continental conflict, without at any point intersecting it. 
In spite of this, in the new volume the history of the Civil 
War in England is sandwiched in, and it is difficult tosay 
what, if any, idea determined the arrangement of the 
chapters when this comprehensive scheme had _ been 
planned. 

The history of the Thirty Years War is a long record 
of marching and countermarching in politics as well as in 
the field, and would be dreary reading had it not 
been the age of great men. With Gustavus Adolphus, 
Tilly, Turenne, Wallenstein, Richelieu and Mazarin on 
the stage it would be impossible to think the period dull, 





In its origin and effects also the war is one of great 
interest, whether its origin be regarded 


in the airy phrase uttered on atmemorable occasion by Lord Beacons- 
field, as ‘‘a war of succession for a duchy near Schleswig-Holstein,” 
or as the inevitable result of deep-rooted religious differences not to 
be settled by ambiguous parchment compromises, or as the outburst 
of the storm brewed by militant Calvinism, or finally as the oppor- 
tunity cautiously prepared and still more cautiously allowed to mature 
by the farsighted statesmanship of France. 


As for its far-reaching effects, it is enough here to point 
out that in 1880 Bismarck told Lord Granville that 
‘*Germany had not yet recovered from the effects of the 
Thirty and of the Seven Years’ Wars.” But inthis book 
the relation of the struggle in England surpasses the story 
of the great continental war, just as to most English 
readers the interest of the former is greater than that of 
the latter. 

In the narration of foreign affairs, however, there are 
many redeeming features, and conspicuous among them are 
the excellent chapters, by Mr. Stanley Leathes, on 
Richelieu and Mazarin, which compensate for many pages 
written in some cases by authors who we venture to think 
would not have been included by Lord Acton. 

Dr. Ward’s chapter on Gustavus Adolphus is dull, and 
on the military operations—though writers have tackled 
the subject with skill and knowledge—he is distressingly 
brief. Half a dozen lines on the great soldier’s army 
conclude with the remark that extreme mobility was a 
leading principle of, Gustavus’s method of warfare. Dr. 
Ward tells us nothing of how that mobility was obtained, 
by the shortening of the pike, the reduction of defensive 
armour, the abolition of the musket rest, the reduction of 
ten ranks to six, and the massing of pikes and “shot ”’ in 
separate bodies. Nor do we notice any mention of 
tactical innovations such as the arrangement of squadrons 
of cavalry interspersed with platoons of musketeers, a 
device which did not die out until after the battle of 
Almanza. This is essentially not a military history of 
the Thirty Years’ War, though English affairs come off 
better. Professor Firth, however, to our sorrow, con- 
tributes but one chapter, on Anarchy and the Restoration 
(1659-60), and thatis as short asit is admirable. No one 
knows more of Cromwell’s army than he does, but 
Dr. G. W. Prothero and Colonel E. M. Lloyd prove to be 
efficient substitutes. Dr, J. R. Tanner, again, is not the 
obvious writer to deal with the navy ot the Common- 
wealth and the first Dutch War, but his chapter is quite 
adequate. It was originally hoped that Dr. S, R. Gardiner 
would deal in this history with those subjects which he 
had so thoroughly mastered, but it was not to be, and 
those who took up the work were necessarily at a dis- 
advantage. Mr. John Morley, presumably, was too much 
occupied with affairs of State to contribute, and 
Mr. Fortescue too busy with his magnum opus. 

Literature obtains some little hearing in this collection 
of essays, and Mr. Clutton Brock on the fantastic school 
of English poetry is entertaining and instructive. Professor 
Emile Boutroux contributes a chapter on Descartes and 
Cartesianism, which has possibly some more logical 
position, as it deals with a phenomenon more or less asso- 
ciated with the course and issue of the War. But whereas 
Milton and the great classical age of French literature are 
to be dealt with in a new volume, we have in this several 
pages about Pascal, who was born in 1623, so that the 
iruittul years of his short life do not fall within the period 
of the Thirty Years’ War. This criticism would be pedantic 
were it not for the fact that legitimate subjects are prac- 
tically ignored and the sense of proportion thereby 
spoiled. The War, whatever else it was, was a religious 
war, and one ofits results was the appearance in Germany 
of some very beautiful hymns: the history notes the fact 
and dismisses it ina few words. As the period, during 
which a whole generation grew up in ignorance, is one 
of the most dismal in the history of Germany itis not to 
be wondered at that its literature calls for little comment. 
All the more noteworthy was the production of religious 
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lyrics by Jesuit and Protestant writers: Paul Gerhardt 
is mentioned in this volume only as being pre-eminent 
among these, which is apparently considered sufficient 
notice of the man who, next to Luther, was the most 
gifted and popular hymn-writer of the Lutheran Church. 
Johann Rist, Joachim Neander, and the wife of the Great 
Elector find no place at all. None of these writers’ 
hymns can be compared with *‘ Eine feste Burg ist unser 
Gott,’’ which Heine described as the Marseillaise hymn of 
the Reformation, but many of them are as beautiful as 
they are famous. 

The index is imposingly long, but appears, on being 
tested, to be inadequate. Nor, it must be confessed, is 
the classified bibliography of one hundred and fifty pages 
of much use to the student unless be is given some idea 
of what books are useful. One of the few entries which 
show any form of discrimination is that of the Memoirs 
of a Cavalier, where the authorship is given as (? Defoe, 
Daniel), and the note added that ‘‘the author professes 
to have served under Gustavus Adolphus till his death.’ 
In this case the hint that the work is fiction would prob- 
ably deter the student from looking at the book, and he 
would accordingly miss one of the most picturesque and 
vivid accounts of war that has ever been written. The 
bibliography does, however, contain a few valuable pages 
about the “ original sources.” It does not pretend to be 
exhaustive, and we venture to suggest that from English 
and Foreign service reviews, such as the Revue de 
Cavaleriz, many valuable critical articles might be added: 
so far as we can see these sources have not been tapped. 
There are no maps in the book. 





DESPOT AND HUMANIST 


Sigismondo Pandolfo Malatesta, Lord of Rimini. A Study of a 
Fifteenth-Century Italian Despot. By Epwarp Hutton, 
(Dent, 12s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Hutton takes the reader into his confidence on his 
last page, in a few self-explanatory paragraphs which a 
simpler man would have placed as a preface to the book. 
He has set himself to recount fact as if it were fiction, to 
write a work which, without being either a historical 
romance or a scientific monograph, shall employ all the 
qualities of fidelity and accuracy necessary to the latter in 
order to produce the pictorial effect and vital interest 
more usually aimed at by the writer of novels. As a 
means of arriving at this result he has invented a contem- 
porary of his hero who shall tell the tale for him—Pietro 
Sanseverino, the friend of Leon Battista Alberti and Pico 
della Mirandola, as eminently a man of the new school as 
Sigismondo was a survivor of old-time barbarism. The 
idea is ingenious and gives rise to some pages of interest- 
ing reflection and comment by the old humanist in the 
course of his narrative. Yet in this very scheme lies also 
the initial weakness of the book. For the disparity in the 
characters of Sigismondo and Sanseverino makes it almost 
impossible to imagine or believe that there existed 
between the two men that amount of sympathy which 
would enable one to write of the other as he does in these 
pages. Sigismondo had one good quality and one only, 
physical bravery. He was, as Mr. Hutton admits, “‘ with- 
out morality, without honour, without purity or justice,” 
and (what would assuredly have rendered him even more 
loathsome in the eyes of a Sanseverino than the lack of 
these qualities) he was entirely wanting in the feelings of 
kindness and pity and well-nigh incapable of any personal 
attachment. He was an excellent mercenary soldier, but 
a savage in every fibre of his being. He seems an 
impersonation of the medieval knight as described by 
some writer with an intensely modern mind: “ He was 
the best knight who could commit the cruelest murders 
and the foulest adulteries by the most cunning means.” 
It is true that he was to some extent a patron of artists 
and himself the author of certain very uncultivated 





verses. But could this have been a claim on the affection 
ot Sanseverino strong enough to overpower the repulsion 
which the rest of the despot’s life must have aroused in 
the heart of the gentle scholar? We are told that 
Sanseverino’s chief quality was innocency of heart. 
But the old man’s character must have been simple 
truth exaggerated to simplicity indeed if he thought 
that this lustful and arrogant lord ofa small dominion 
deserved any credit from scholars and artists because 
he took so much interest in the construction and 
decoration of the Rocca and the Temple. For one 
building was to secure his possessions to himself and 
his bastards, while the other was intended as a boast for 
ever of the glory of himself and of Madonna Isotta, one of 
his many mistresses, subsequently the last of his wives. 
The only sympathetic biographer for a lord like Sigis- 
mondo would have been a man of his own ideas and 
nature—say one of his captains—one who should combine 
the spirit in which Cellini writes of himself with that of 
some of our old ballads describing the bloody deeds of 
their heroes. Such a chronicler would have related the 
worst of Sigismordo’s doings with zest and in detail, 
instead of passing rapidly over them with 2 shudder, and, 
whenever possible, casting doubts on the truth of the 
stories. Untroubled by the ethical sense, he would have 
seen only the glorious side of his master’s life ; his interest 
therein would have been obvious and reasonable; he 
would not have had to fall back, in order to justify him- 
self, on the somewhat lame excuse: *‘I lovedhim... 
because he was beautiful, fearless and unfortunate.” 

And yet we are glad that Mr. Hutton did not choose so 
completely suitable a biographer as his mouthpiece. In 
the first place it would not have suited his style ; for one 
so naturally given to destruction could not have had that 
delight in creation which is necessary to the making of an 
artist—even an artist in words alone. Then, again, he 
would not have seen the difference between the spirit of 
old, which in Sigismondo’s time was beginning to pass 
away, and the new spirit already making itself felt, the 
spirit of humanism, depending on reverence for antiquity 
and beauty, love of nature and recognition of the value 
of simple things ; and we should consequently have missed 
that wider outlook on life which adds interest to the 
narrative as we have it. And hecertainly would not have 
understood and made friends with Leon Battista Alberti, 
and here we should perhaps have been deprived of more 
than at any other point; for the descriptions of that 
scholar’s coming to Rimini and of his conversations with 
the teller of the tale are among the most genially imagined 
and best executed parts of the book. We prefer to hear 
the story from old Sanseverino, and forgive his unreason- 
able affection for Sigismondo, partly because the scholar’s 
personality is more interesting than that of his patron, 
and partly because his genial, tolerant, gentle yet enthu- 
siastic attitude to men and life, appearing every now and 
again in his comments on what he relates, goes a long 
way towards tempering the disgust inevitably aroused by 
the sordid recital of intrigue and brutality which is put 
into his mouth. 


AMERICAN BEGINNINGS 


By Etroy M. Avery. 
The Burrows Brothers 


The History of the United States. 
Vols. i. and ii. (Cleveland: 
Company, $6.25 per vol.) 


THERE is no sign of the old prejudice against “ our 
hereditary foe’’ which is said to colour text-books of 
American history, in the first two volumes of ‘‘ The 
History of the United States,” which Mr. E. M. Avery 
has just given to the world. It is a monumental work ; 
probably the most comprehensive undertaking of the 
kind ever attempted. It was begun twenty years ago. 
It is to consist of twelve volumes. The two already 
issued number respectively four hundred and four hun- 
dred and fifty pages, copiously illustrated. Mr. Avery 
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describes the history as “an attempt to tell the story 
of the men and measures that have made the United 
States what it is.”” It isintended to meet the needs of 
readers “of general culture rather than those of profes- 
sional historical students.’’ For the latter, however, statis- 
tics and a bibliographical appendix at the end of each 
volume supply the necessary references. In this work, 
which is dedicated to the United States and her people, 
Mr. Avery has aimed at and achieved ‘‘readability,” and 
at the same time there is little doubt that this will be the 
standard record of United States history. 

The published volumes carry the story of America 
down to the confederation of the New England States in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and therefore 
cover that section of the American pedigree which 
Americans regard with greatest reverence. The narrative of 
the “ Pilgrims” is given with a wealth of detail enlivened 
by a recognition of its occasional humour. One thing 
stands out prominent inall this story of religious strife, 
persecution and heroism, and that is the universal 
acceptance by all parties of the doctrine of intolerance. 
The persecuted Puritans and Separatists, one imagines, 
must have pitied themselves much more on practical than 
on philosophic grounds. The fact that they were “‘ under 
dogs” probably troubled them more than the fact that 
they were the victims of a denial of the right to freedom 
of conscience. For this was a right which, despite much 
talk of “liberty of conscience,’ was at that day never 
conceded either in old or new England. The Dutch re- 
publicans indeed, were far in advance of England 
in their conceptions of civil and religious liberty, 
and it is strange that the Puritans, many of 
whom had taken refuge in the Netherlands before 
settling in America, should have imbibed so little 
of the Dutch wisdom. Yet it must be admitted 
that the Separatists, to whose ranks the “ Pilgrim 
Fathers” belonged, were less intolerant than the 
Puritans, whilst the “Fathers” themselves were in this 
respect almost without reproach. “Heretics” suffered 
far worse things at the hands of the Puritans in Massa- 
chusetts than at the hands of the Separatists in Plymouth. 
The Separatists, on the other hand, received the hardest 
usage of any of the victims of persecution in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign. Two prominent Separatists were hanged 
and died praying for England and the Queen. Execu- 
tion, banishment and forfeiture were meted out liberally 
to the hated sect. When, at the accession of James I., 
three hundred Puritan clergymen “were silenced,” the 
Separatists realised that England could no longer be their 
home. Already in a naive petition rejected by Elizabeth 
the early Separatists had prayed to be allowed to sail 
for the province of Canada where they hoped not only “* to 
worship God as we are in conscience persuaded,” but, “ in 
time also greatly to annoy the bloody and persecuting 
Spaniard about the Bay ot Mexico.” 

The Pilgrims first took refuge at Amsterdam, and it is 
curious that their enmity to the Church of England seems 
to have relaxed even before they set sail ior a more 
distant Jand. In fact their life on the Continent was not 
much happier than it had been in England. They left 
Amsterdam for Leyden to escape contention with other 
bodies of English religious retugees. In Leyden they 
were sore pressed by poverty. The profanation of the 
Sabbath shocked them. There was danger of corruption 
by inter-marriage. The Government of the Dutch 
Republic, anxious to please an allied sovereign, betrayed 
their own{principles and stopped the Pilgrim printing- 
presses. Finally in 1617 envoys were sent to England 
asking for lands in Northern Virginia and an assurance of 
religious liberty. With the Church from which the 
Separatists had professed in England an absolute sever- 
ance, they now affirmed concurrence, and a desire for 
spiritual communion with its members. The poor Pil- 
grims received an informal promise from James, and very 
hard terms from the London Company which contracted to 
carry them to the New World. They suffered a nine- 





wecks tempestuous voyage and were landed, not in 
Virginia, for which territory they had a patent, but at the 
harbour now known as “ Provincetown.” Here they 
framed their celebrated Mayflower Compact. In this they 
described themselves as “ loyal subjects of our dread sove- 
reign Lord King James, . . . Defender of the Faith.” 
The Pilgrims, one not unreasonably infers, had a sense of 
humour. But for the fact that she had a fraudulent captain, 
the Speedwell might have been as famous a name in 
American history as that of her sister ship, the Mayflower. 
The two ships bearing the Pilgrims set sail together from 
Southampton, where the refugees had gathered themselves 
from Holland and divers parts of England. After Land’s 
End had been passed the captain of the Speedwell declared 
that the ship was sinking, and she put back to Plymouth, 
where she was givenup. The Mayflower had also put 
into Plymouth, and she set out again burdened with a 
remnant of the Speedweil’s passengers. Altogether the 
Mayflower pilgrims consisted of thirty-four men, eighteen 
wives, twenty boys, eight girls, three maid-servants and 
nineteen men-servants. Of these Jess than a dozen were 
of the original party which hazardously escaped from 
Scrooby in Lincolnshire to Amsterdam. ‘Among the 
chiei men of the Pilgrims were John Carver, who was 
chosen Governor, Bradford, Winslow, Elder Brewster, and 
Captain Myles Standish. 

Twenty-three years after its foundation New Plymouth 
entered into a league with Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and New Haven, and from that time its inhabitants lost 
something of their early manliness and independence. 
Most of the “ Fathers’ had passed away, and Plymouth 
in the course of time became infected by the intolerance 
of their Puritan neighbours. The treatment of the first 
Quakers in Massachusetts best illustrates this unpleasant 
feature of early American history. Quaker missionaries 
were imprisoned on arrival. Both men and women were 
stripped and whipped. Banished and returning Quakers 
were punished with amputation of the ears and boring of 
the tongue with a red-hot iron. The result of all this 
was to make converts, and as a final measure the 
death penalty was enacted for Quakers returning from 
banishment. Two men and one woman—Mary Dyer—were 
hanged. But after the execution of the blameless Leddra 
Charles II. intervened. In a memorable order he forbade 
further proceedings against the Quakers. When, in the 
following year, the unstable monarch light-heartedly 
approved their persecution, the Puritans had grown tired 
of it. 

Americans are justified in feeling for the Pilgrims and 
the early Plymouth community an especial veneration. 
It is not merely that their part in the building of the 
United States was historically important and pictorially 
impressive: the men themselves have left behind thema 
memory more fragrant than was bequeathed by any of the 
bold spirits that came before or after them to the con- 
quest of a newworld. They followed simply a great ideal 
and were temperate in the hour of attainment. They were 
loyal to the land from which they were exiles, and there is 
pathos in the steadfast honesty with which they toiled in 
poverty to discharge their debts to fraudulent and extor- 
tionate debtors in a distant country. The royalist refugees 
introduced the practices of feudalism ; the Puritans pre- 
served bigotry, and the Netherlands disgraced European 
civilisation by a massacre of the natives. The Pilgrims 
did none of these things. They were content to find and 
cherish liberty. 


SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE'S LETTERS 
Edited by Grorce Somes 


Sir Thomas Lawrence's Letter-Bag. 
Layarp. (Allen, 15s. net.) 


Ir, as must be supposed, this selection from Lawrence’s 
correspondence is a fair sample of the bulk, Mr. Layard 
cannot be too highly praised tor the patience with which 
he has accomplished the task of boring his way through 
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the "five immense volumes” placed at his disposal. 
That the correspondence of so fashionable a portrait- 
painter should be devoid of any interest whatever is of 
course impossible, and in these letters there is a good 
deal that is valuable as well as interesting; but in a 
collection of purely personal documents something more 
is expected than what is valuable or interesting; or, it 
may be, something less: something, at any rate, that 
kindles a feeling of satisfaction in the reader at having 
been admitted not merely into the presence, but to some 
sort of intimacy with one whose ideas and feelings are 
capable of impressing his own. 

It must be confessed that in the whole two hundred 
and forty pages taken up with these letters, there is 
singularly little that is calculated to inspire anything in 
the natur- of enthusiasm, either for the painter or his 
work. “It may be imagined,” Mr. Layard writes in his 
preface, ‘that my purpose in undertaking the task of 
editing Sir Thomas Lawrence’s correspondence is to 
whitewash his character. I deny that it requires any 
such treatment.” One might as well whitewash a 
lily. A dash of colour, indeed, would have served 
Sir Thomas much better, could it possibly have been 
applied; and one almost wishes he could have been 
discovered in the act of painting Fanny Kemble, on the 
sly, as the sleeping nymph. Mrs. Grundy, dear lady, 
is not nearly as squeamish on matters of art as is 
pretended, or she would not love Romney, Hogarth, and 
Rowlandson as she does from the bottom of her heart. 
That she should be a little shocked at the lamentable 
tendency to extremes that is sometimes observable in 
the French schools is no proof that she has any more 
patience with excesses in the other direction, and if 
Mr. Layard could have exhibited more of the manly 
humour which Lawrence surely must have possessed, and 
curtailed the repetition of his undoubted virtues a little, 
the result would certainly have been more exhilarating. 
Surely there must among the five immense volumes have 
been more letters like that beginning ‘“‘ My dear Madam,— 
Whilst my servant was this morning putting on my 
Cannon Curls and dressing my Toupee.”’ Mr. Layard’s 
only comment on this letter is, ‘We next find Lawrence 
in one of his lighter moods’’; what a pity that he has 
not given us a few specimens of others, instead of for 
instance, two whole letters describing the death of one 
of his servants! ‘‘There is nothing pleasanter to con- 
template in Lawrence’s character,” is Mr. Layard’s 
comment on these, ‘‘than the unostentatious sympathy 
shown by him for his dependants and persons in humble 
condition.” Is there not? Then why publish his 
correspondence? However laudable a characteristic, 
especially in an age when ‘‘gentlemen were requested 
and servants ordered’”’ to keep off the grass in a public 
garden, the bare mention of it would have amply 
sufficed. 

With the letters addressed to Lawrence the case is 
much the same, and although the list of his correspon- 
dents includes the names of the Duke of Wellington, 
Canning, Joseph Farington, Wilkie, Etty, Mrs. Siddons, 
and Miss Farren, the aggregate of enjoyable reading in 
them is singularly small. Mrs. Kemble’s letter from 
Scotland is an exception to the general dulness, in which 
she asks, ‘‘ How do you like the lighting our Theatre with 
Gass ?’’ (1817), and one of Miss Farren’s is at least 
amusing : 

Mr. Lawrence, you will think me the most troublesome of human 
beings, but indeed it is not my own fault; they tease me to death 
about this picture and insist upon my writing to you. One says it 
is so thin in the figure that you might blow it away, another that it 
looks broke off in the middle ; in short, you must makeit alittle fatier, 
at all events diminish the bend you are so attached to, even if it makes 
the picture look ill ; for the owner of it is quite distressed about it at 
present. I am shocked to teaze you and daresay you wish meand the 
portrait in the fire—but as it was impossible to appease the cries of 
my friends I must beg you to excuse me, 


Then there is Farington’s letter advising Lawrence about 





the proposals for the Irish Academy, which is of the 
utmost interest, and which certainly deserves to have 
been given in full. As itis, the casual inquirer must take 
Mr. Layard’s word for it, so to speak, that there is nothing 
further of historical interest contained in it: nor is any 
indication vouchsafed in the preface as to who possesses 
this correspondence, or of any where it may be seen. 

Of Lawrence’s art it is not necessary tosay more in this 
place than is occasioned by the embellishment of the book 
by nineteen specimens of it. With the exception of the 
frontispiece, a portrait of Mrs. Villiers Layard, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine how any of these, typical as they may be 
of Sir Thomas’s best work, could ever have secured him a 
European reputation as a great portrait-painter. It may 
be that our present vision is distorted, and that future 
ages will find excellences in Lawrence that are wanting 
in the works of Reynolds, Gainsborough, or Hoppner ; 
but it is certain that there are few portraits or drawings 
of man, woman or child by Lawrence that are suitable (we 
will not say fit) to be hung side by side with the work 
of any of the more considerable painters of the British 
school. The contrast is too painful. 

By no means the least interesting part of the book is 
Elizabeth Croft’s “ Recollections’? of Lawrence, which 
occupy the last fifty pages. These constitute a very 
pleasant little memoir. It has not been published before, 
and would hardly be worth printing as a separate book, 
so that its inclusion in the present volume is a great 
benefit. 


GOD AND MAN 


Being Meditations Epistemological and Onto- 
a 


Synthetica. 
By 5. S. Laurie, LL.D. 2 vols. (Longmans, 


logical. 

2ls, net.) 
PuiLosopnHy, at least in relation to the ultimate problems, 
is strangely temperamental. As aman is, so he thinks. 
Dr. Laurie doubtless has something of this in his mind 
when, quoting a passage from Amicl in which the latter 
gives expression to a nebulous if picturesque pantbeism, 
he disposes of it by characterising it as ‘the utterance 
of a religious mystic in whom personality was weak.” 
Dr. Laurie had the advantage, in making this criticism, 
of knowing Amiel’s life and character as Amiel himself 
has given them to us. We have not the same advantage 
in interpreting the metaphysic of Dr. Laurie: but, if it 
be allowable to work backwards from the metaphysic to 
the man, we can hardly be mistaken in seeing behind 
‘“*Synthetica”’ a man in whom an insistent sense of per- 
sonal aliveness and a deep-seated moral convictiun are 
dominant characteristics. It is these that would seem to 
have given to Dr. Laurie’s metaphysic its distinctive note. 

Of the first volume, consisting of a critical examinaticn 
of knowledge, we had something to say in our issue of 
September 8. To-day we are concerned only with the 
second volume, which applies the principles reached in 
the course of the earlier epistemological analysis to the 
solution of some of the ultimate questions concerning 
God and man. The volume is a lengthy one—it runs to 
some four hundred pages—and there is in it not a little 
repetition, due presumably to the fact that it embodies 
lectures delivered to an audience who had not the first 
volume before them. 

God, to Dr. Laurie, is more than a mere centre of unity 
within which differences are reconciled. He is active, 
generating. He is a Wiéiil-dialectic, who ‘“‘ purposely 
determines’’ Himself. He is a deliberately creative, and, 
so far, self-conscious Spirit. If we may not say that He 
is a person (and, for all his robustness, Dr. Laurie seems 
to shrink from that) we must at least regard Him as 
Personality. 

And one form of God’s energy—the form within which 
our interest lies—is that of manifesting, indeed we may 
say realising, Himself in an Other—in man. ‘God needs 
man,” Dr, Laurie is not afraid to say—in the sense that 
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God lives in and through the free activity of this Other 
whom He has projected from Himself. God is, on this view, 
evolving Himself; and to this process of evolution we, as 
free agents, are real contributors—“‘ contending with chaos 
along with God.” “Freedom,” he writes, ‘‘ of each and 
ali is the method of God.” 

For this freedom and independent worth of the in- 
dividual we have been, indeed, prepared by the first 
volume. Already there we were offered Negation as a 
metaphysical principle guaranteeing the reality and in- 
dependence of the part as against the whole: and it seems 
to be on an appeal to this principle that Dr. Laurie largely 
rests his claim for the real independence of man as 
against God. He spells Negation with a capital N: and 
perhaps that is the least that he could do for it, having 
in view the work he puts upon it. But we may be 
pardoned for questioning whether the mere logical con- 
ception of negation (or Otherness) can actually carry all 
the weight of positive significance that Dr. Laurie would 
have it carry. Otherness, after all, except for one who 
starts (as Dr. Laurie does) possessed of a conviction of 
the independence of the individual soul as, in the fullest 
sense, an originating force, does not carry with it freedom. 
This step, from otherness to independence, is one to which 
more contributes than pure epistemology. This is a reflec- 
tion which a perusal of Dr. Laurie’s book suggests. 

For him certainly negation has to be accepted as in 
some sense a positive force. ‘‘ It is not simply a device 
whereby the rays that emanate from the Central Sun are 
differenced from one another: it blocks the free course of 
those rays.’ Such a principle is indeed one of which God 
must take account: a principle which, in Dr. Laurie’s 
own words, “is not to be trifled with.”’ Imperfec- 
tion and evil derive from it: and they are real. God is 
limited by man’s freedom; and the official recognition 
of that freedom in metaphysics is just negation. As 
Dr. Laurie frankly puts it, ‘‘ The Negationin the indi- 
vidual (popularly called the Devil) has been too potent 
for man: and for God also, it would seem, on this plane 
of His Evolution of Himself.” 

Of course all the old difficulties meet us. Is God finite, 
it will be at once asked, if He be limited by the free indi- 
viduality of man? Dr. Laurie is alive to this as a diffi- 
culty; and he seeks, apparently, to escape from it, as 
others have sought before him, by insisting that God is, 
negation notwithstanding, infinite, ‘‘ because His limita- 
tions are within Himself.” Well, it may be necessary to 
cling to both sides of the contradiction—to the real power 
of the individual to “ defy’ God on the one hand, and to 
the Infiniteness of God on the other; but in that case we 
must at least be prepared to admit that it is a contradic- 
tion. A “struggling ’’ God—and that is what Dr. Laurie’s 
God is—is a God, certainly, whose infinitude seems to be 
inadequately secured in the mere fact that His limitations 
are somehow within Himself. Is that indeed a genuinely 
thinkable conception—the conception, that is, of a limi- 
tation which is a real limitation, and yet entirely within, 
and from, oneself? ‘*God,” says Dr. Laurie, in one of 
his striking phrases, “is a Spirit, but a Spirit in diffi- 
culty.” And the struggle and contradiction which are in 
God's life show themselves within the individual. No 
doubt from one point of view it is true to represent the 
struggle as between God and man: as one in which man 
defies, and in some sense defeats, his God. But from 
another point of view it may, with scarcely less of truth, 
be represented as a struggle within the individual man of 
two opposed forces—the Positive, in Dr. Laurie’s lan- 
guage, and the negative. The idea or essence, in which 
the truth of the individual may be said to reside, is the 
Positive element: and that is God. And this Positive 
element is hampered and thwarted by the negative 


— Nor is victory, it would seem, always with the 
idea. 

_“ Were the affirmation [essence or idea] in each indi- 
vidual poweriul enough to subdue the negation, the world 
would cease to be a system of individuals, and’ present 





itself as the easy placid-flowing stream of a one Divine 


Life.” And that, in Dr. Laurie’s theory, the world cer- 
tainly is not. God is no doubt always there, immanent as 
idea: but He does not force Himself on man. He is 
present, but not as interfering. It is part of the scheme 
of things, Dr. Laurie is fond of repeating, that God should 
be taken by man—appropriated, that is, by a free act of 
will. 

And yet Dr. Laurie’s heart seems to fail him at times 
before the notion of the Positive as finally incompetent 
before the negative. Otherwise he could hardly write 
“* spite of the resistance of the negative to God as idea, 
it is overpowered by the affirmation, and transformed 
into an ordered, reasoned vehicle of the idea, in so far as 
this is compatible with negation and individua.” For 
one has heard so much, both in this volume and in the 
other, of Negation and Imperfection and ‘ Cosmic Sin” 
as realities, and of God and the system as only ‘“‘on the 
way,” that one is disconcerted at finding the power of 
the individual to defy God treated, as it here is, as barely 
more than an illusion. Nor is the situation materially 
bettered by the effort to preserve to the individual a cer- 
tain region within which the negation may disport itself 
and play at independence, but to which definite limits are 
set. Dr. Laurie seems sometimes to imagine that he can 
by this simple device satisfy both claimants. ‘‘ God,” he 
writes, “‘ is content to know (if we may so speak) that in 
the affirmation, essence, or idea, the nature and limits 
and possibilities of the individual are fixed. There isin 
each a ‘ thus far and no farther’ in the fact of its distinc- 
tive idea.” And elsewhere he says: ‘* The important 
thing to emphasise here is that each individuum, while 
held bound to the throne of God by the immanent idea 
in it—the divine affirmation—is set free in so far as it is 
a concrete individuate to work its own brute will within 
the limits of its nature, whatever that may be.” Under 
this conception, the kind of activity is fixed for each indi- 
vidual by his nature; and only the particular activities are 
“fluent and unstable.” But does this satisfy any one 
who is genuinely concerned for the freedom of the indi- 
vidual? Does it not emasculate that very conception 
of Negation upon which Dr. Laurie’s metaphysic seems so 
largely to depend ? 

It seems perhaps ungenerous to press too hardly on a 
metaphysic which is at grip with the ultimate problem of 
Freedom: for we all know that to be a problem to any 
solution of which we can more easily offer criticism than 
find a substitute. But ignoring difficulties helps no one: 
and we cannot ourselves feel that the tendency which 
shows itself now and again in Dr. Laurie’s book to limit 
the power of individual resistance by the Idea or Positive 
Nature is really consistent with his earnest endeavour to 
preserve for man a freedom which shall be genuine. 

There is one other aspect of God’s relation to man 
which is characteristic of Dr. Laurie, and to which we 
wish to-day to draw attention. God, for him, is not re- 
vealed in intelligence merely, but at least as effectively 
in feeling and emotion. “It is the feeling of God not the 
recognition of the fact of God that is the sole foundation 
of the religious life.” And again—‘‘We ‘ know’ God 
in His creative aspects alone; but we also, and chiefly, 
‘feel’ Him as Infinite Being close to our inner selves.” 
Or once more—*‘ It is through feeling not intellect that we, 
mere units of Being finally commune with Universal 
Being, the Ultimate Reality.” 

We catch in this last passage a note of mysticism which 
is by no means uncharacteristic. Natural Realism has 
indeed points in common with mysticism. Dr. Laurie 
recognises this himself. For him, as for the mystic, the 
ground of the actual is Unconditioned Being. And this 
Being because, relatively to the determined with which 
we arein contact, unconditioned, and, relatively to the 
actual, mere possibility, is just for that reason “ unknow- 
able.” One may be tempted to ask how, or in what 
sense, we are to conceive of the source of all things as 
Potentiality merely. The starting-point of every process 
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in which’a potentiality passes into an actuality must after 
all, as Aristotle loved to insist, be itself an actuality: 
and in that sense the end must be in the beginning. Dr. 
Laurie is not, of course, blind to this. He tells us that 
“‘we may not say that that is Nothing which is Fons 
omnium, or that that is inert which is the Source of all 
activity.” But though he reminds us of that, it is still 
on the ground of its character as a possible as opposed 
to an actual, an unconditioned as opposed to a con- 
ditioned, that he rests the essential unknowableness of 
Ultimate Being. And it is for that reason that the 
medium of communication with God as Absolute is, for 
Dr. Laurie, not thought, butfeeling. Inthe beginning we 
feel Him Sub-rationally: in the end we feel Him Supra- 
rationally. Intelligence, and all the process of our re- 
flective experience, do but fill the space which lies bet ween 
these two forms of Feeling-communion. And for that 
reason the ideal for man is to reach the Intuition which 
“transcends Reason.” It is true that Dr. Laurie struggles 
to preserve the essential character of man from annihila- 
tion. The ego does not, he tells us, lose i/se/f in the 
mystic union with the Absolute. Moreover, intuition 
can reveal nothing to us which we do not carry with us 
intoit. “It is only the apotheosis of himself in the 
Absolute that a man can attainto.” Indeed, Dr. Laurie 
can even say that in Intuition Will and Personality are 
intensified. We are grateful to him for this, and we 
recognise his mysticism as, so far, sane, and even in- 
spiring. But we are left to wonder why, if this is all 
as he tells us, it is necessary to oppose, so strongly as he 
sometimes does, feeling to reason; to treat the goal of 
intuition as supra-rational; and to refuse to the com- 
munion with the absolute the name of knowledge. We 
are with him in his recognition of Feeling and Emotion 
as vehicles of the Divine Life : but we question whether 
the effort to get ‘“‘ beyond reason” can ‘ultimately be 
reconciled with an intensification of selfhood. 

The volume closes with a meditation on the subject of 
personal immortality. That is not a subject which 
admits, in the ordinary sense, of demonstration: and it 
is no slight upon Dr. Laurie’s treatment of it to say that 
most people will probably find it not so much “con- 
vincing”’ as interesting. We cannot close our article 
better than by quoting from this last discussion a 
characteristic remark. ‘* The identity of the ‘ person’ 
continues, sustained by the memory of all here that is 
—— of a higher existence there—truth, love, and 
ideals.” 








THE LIBRARY TABLE 


Vita Nuova. Translated by Tuomas Oxey. (Dent, 1s. 6d, net.) 


THE volume before us, containing the Vita Nuova and 
Canzoniere, or collected minor poems, completes the 
‘* Temple Classics ’’ edition of the works of Dante. This, 
like the volumes of the Divina Commedia, is provided 
with the original Italian and the English translation on 
opposite pages. The text and rendering are the work of 
Mr. Thomas Okey, with the exception of the Canzoni, for 
which Mr. Philip H. Wicksteed 1s responsible. This trans- 
lation is not put forward to compete with that of Rossetti 
as a work of art; it is a literal version, offered to those 
who, “‘ possessing some acquaintance with Latin or one of 
the Romance languages, will desire to read the very words 
of the master in the original.” The book will no doubt 
supply a genuinely felt want, for there are many such 
readers—people who learn their Italian at first by spelling 
out the text of Dante after they have learned to love him 
in translations. Mr. Okey’s capability of rendering 
Dante’s writing so as to make it verbally intelligible to this 
class of students was shown some time ago in his edition 
of the Purgatorio in this series, andit is again abundantly 
proven throughout the bulk of the present volume. But 
there are two things above all others which we have a 





right to demand in a werk of this nature—clarity and 
accuracy ; and chiefly on these grounds we must quarrel 
with Mr. Okey on one or two points in his translation. 
On page 20, why should the expression ‘‘donna di si 
gaia sembianza”’ be rendered “ mistress of so winsome a 
vesture”’? There is no advantage gained by changing 
the metaphor, and it makes the translation of the passage 
less easy to follow. On page 24, the original ‘‘ ma tuttavia 
di queste parole . . . se alcune ne dicessi, dille per modo 
che per loro non si discernesse lo simulato amore che hai 
mostrato a questa” is perfectly clear. But what sense, 
except a wrong sense, can be made out of the rendering: 
**but yet if thou tell any of these words . , . tell them in 
such wise that the simulated love be not discerned by them, 
which thou has shown to her.’’ Instead of the words 
which we have printed in italics Rossetti has ‘‘ thereby,” 
which removes all ambiguity. On page 29, in the sentence 
“ my beatitude lay in her salutation which many times 
exceeded and overflowed my capacity,” ‘‘ which ”’ is made 
to refer to “salutation,” instead of to ‘‘ beatitude.” On 
page 135 there is an unnecessary and confused use of 
archaic forms in the passage which runs: “and now it 
seemeth that ye would forget it because of this lady who 
gazes at you, and gazeth not save in so far... ” etc. 
Is there any reason why the word “ragionare”’ (p. 137) 
should be translated by *‘ pleading’’ ? The rendering of 
“lor” by “him” (p. 63) is an obvious oversight. The 
expression ‘‘ thou are” is perhaps due to the printer; 
and so, we will hope, is the annoying hybrid ‘“Incipit 
Vita Nuova.” Finally, it seems a great mistake that in 
a volume containing seventy-five poems there should be 
no index of first lines. We have pointed out all these 
blemishes—most of them unimportant—in no spirit of 
captiousness, but because the work is, as a whole, so well 
executed that it is a pity that its valueshould be lessened 
by such easily remediable defects. 


Hills and the Sea, By Hitaire Betioc. (Methuen, 6s.) 


Mr. HILAIRE BELLOC is not so much an original writer as 
an original man. Asa painter of travel-pictures he has 
of course, many predecessors—for instance, Heine in the 
* Reisebilder,’’ Sterne in the ‘‘ Sentimental Journey,” and 
Stevenson in several volumes. Vagabondage is the com- 
mon tie between these writers, the one respect in which 
Mr. Belloc resembles his brethren of the road. But even 
Mr. Belloc, original though he is, cannot always rid him- 
self of the memory of voices that are stilled. In “ The 
Griffin,” for example, he develops in eight pages the notion 
which Wordsworth expressed in four lines: 


We will not see them, will not go 
To-day nor yet to-morrow ; 

Enough if in our hearts we know 
There’s such a place as Yarrow. 


But in general Mr. Belloc is satisfied to be himself. He is 
the spoilt child of contemporary literature. He has the 
seriousness and the japes of one of Shakespeare’s fools. 
He bangs his bladder in the face of our pet prejudices, 
and we are almost angry; but the next minute we forgive 
him. Of the essays in the volume before us we like best 
those in which politics are not obtruded. Of such there 
are many. We would give first place to ‘‘ The Wing of 
Dalua,’ a Pyrenean incident, which tells how two 
travellers essayed to cross the mountains into Andorra, 
how a storm overtook them on the summit, how on the 
second day out, faint with cold and hunger, they believed 
themselves bewitched, and at last found themselves back 
in the valley from which they had started. The chill fear 
which steals over those who have lost their way among 
mountains is admirably suggested, and no less admirable 
is the description of the three successive jasses, or 
plateaux, whichin the Pyrenees commonly form the steps 
between the plain and the summit. From this paper the 
reader will do well to pass to “‘ The Cerdagne” and ‘‘ The 
Canigou,” which also are instinct with the magic of the 
Pyrenees. Mr. Belloc is equally at home upon the sea. 
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It isin tense narration, touched with fantasy, that his 
strength lies. When he deals with high matters of 
the soul and of destiny, as in ‘‘The Arena,” “ The 
Autumn and the Fall of Leaves.” and “‘ The Harbour in 
the North,” he sets out as one with a great meaning 
to express, and in the end expresses hardly any meaning 
at all, falling, at such times, into pretentiousness and 
unreality. 

The Gem-Cutter’s Craft, (Bell, 


15s, net.) 


Tue history of the gem from its rough state to its cut 
and polished final appearance is given with remarkable 
clearness in this work by a cutter of jewels, who writes in 
the first place for cutters. The opening sentence of the first 
chapter: “ For the successful identification of precious 
stones nothing is of greater value than the experience 
which is only attainable by constantly handling large 
quantities of cut and rough gems,” suggests at once that 
Mr. Claremont does not mean to engage the lay reader. 
But he develops his story of ‘“cleavage,’’ ‘‘striz,” 
‘“‘ diaphaueity,” “lustre,’”’ and colour” in so agreeable 
a manner that those entirely outside the influence of 
Hatton Garden will find his volume at once extremely 
interesting and informing. The jewels that the Queen of 
Zer wore many thousands of years B.c. are still with us, 
and from the earliest days of Egypt to the latest moment 
of time the vanities—or, perhaps, the aesthetic tastes—of 
man have constantly employed the miner and the 
lapidary. The main difference between the gem-cutter’s 
craft in distant ages and in our own is that whereas in 
the earliest periods gems—rubies, sapphires, and the 
like—were carved into the form of a god or some fine 
representation of an animal, as in Egypt ; or, later into 
the beautiful cameos of ancient Greece and Rome; now 
the cutting of gems is reduced to a science which gives 
the greatest amount of beauty that the stone itself 
can be made to show, but leaves the artist out. The 
vast amount of skill which, as Mr. Claremont demon- 
strates, must be used to make the best of a diamond is 
now almost always employed, but the glyptic artist 
appears as dead as Troy. The modern demand is for as 
much brightness, colour, and value, as the rough stone can 
be made to produce, and the craft of the gem-cutter 
enables him to do all this to a wonderful extent. Our 
hope is that with the increase of wealth and precious 
stones the old taste for a beautiful carving on a beautiful 
substance will return; in which case, we feel sure the 
many clever people who are now cutters would develop 
from craftsmen into artists, and the jewel again become 
beautiful instead of, as at present, a vain and garish 


display. 


By Leorotp CLAREMONT. 


Untravelled England. By Joun James Hisszy. (Macmillan, 


16s.) 
Mr. Hissey is a traveller in his own country. 


All I ask, the heaven above 
And the read below me— 


he sings with R.L.S.; but unlike him he sings from the deck 
of a motor-car. His book is refreshing—a book to keep 
by one and dip into at odd moments—and as accurate as 
it could be in the circumstances, though his motor-car 
travels a little too fast for us at times. As a means to an 
end it is well enough, but we prefer Borrow’s mode of 
progression. Mr. Hissey’s title is hardly accurate; very 
little of the country he passed through has not been well 
travelled—and_ described—before. Rushing through 


Buckinghamshire, he observes of Wendover that “it has 
not yet developed a red-brick and blue-slate ugliness” ; 
and ‘till lately the nearest railway to the little town was 
three miles away; now, however, the railway has found 
Wendover, and as the country around is pleasant, the 
speculative builder with his modern villas may be trusted 
to put in an appearance.” 


He may be interested to learn 





that the first train ran through Wendover at least 
thirteen years ago, and that the speculative builder has 
already spoiled what was once one of the most beautiful 
vaileys in England. Had our author forsaken his car 
occasionally he might have found, a little off the beaten 
track, many places more interesting than those he 
describes. 


The Battle of Tsu-shima, By Captain Viapimin SemMeNorr, 
(Murray, 3s. 6d, net.) : 


WE welcome Captain A. B. Lindsay’s excellent translation 
of Captain Semenoff's admirable account of the great 
battle fought in the Sea of Japan—a book already 
favourably known in this country in its native dress. 
Captain Semenoff occupied a very exceptional position on 
board the Kniaz Suvarof, Admiral Rodjestvensky’s flag- 
ship, for he had no other official duty than to make notes, 
to watch, and to record the phases of the battle. Such a 
narrative from the hand of a trained eye-witness is neces- 
sarily valuable, but in this case it is made more so by the 
fact that the author was also on board the Cesarevitch 
when Admiral Vetoft made his disastrous sally from Port 
Arthur on August 10, 1904. He is able, therefore, to 
contrast the tactics: and other conditions in the two 
battles, and his impressions possess an importance which 
naval officers and those interested in warship design have 
fully recognised. To these specialist readers Sir George 
Clarke’s introduction will particularly commend itself, 
although not all of them will agree with his conclusions. 

Right through the action from 1.49 P.M. to 7.40 P.M., 
when he makes his last note, Captain Semenoff provides 
us with vivid pictures of the scenes on board the flagship 
as well as the various phases of the battle. At one moment 
he is on the fore-bridge noting the orders given by the 
Admiral, at the next, through his Zeiss glasses, he is 
watching the enemy's ships, where he could distinguish 
mantlets of hammocks on the bridges and groups of men, 
the ships in perfect order at close intervals, manceuvring 
as if at target practice. Then he is assisting to put a fire 
out, helping a wounded comrade, observing that the after- 
turret has been blown up, and a little later that the fore- 
most funnel had fallen, and every now and again making 
notes. About 3 p.M. Captain Semenoff received his second 
wound, and this took him to the lower deck. He did not 
stop to wait his turn under the surgeons, but proceeding 
on deck, learnt that the Admiral had been wounded, 
observed the movements of the enemy’s fleet, noted the 
condition of the Russian ships, and realised the true sig- 
nificance of what had happened: 

How pitiless is memory !—a scene never to be forgotten came 
before my eyes, clearly and distinctly—just such another scene— 
the same awful picture. After Prince Utomsky’s signal on the 
roth of August, our battleships had steamed N.W. in the same 
disorder and just as horridly. 

Yet, pulling out his watch and note-book, he jots down: 
“325 P.M. A heavy list to port, and a bad fire in the 
upper battery.” Captain Semenoff’s graphic description 
continues up to the time when the Admiral, sorely 
wounded and unconscious, is taken off the doomed vessel 
in a torpedo-boat. Every word of this little volume is 
intensely interesting, and, moreover, it supplies the essen- 
tial complement to the account which Politovsky supplied 
of the voyage of the Russian fleet to the scene of action 
under the title, “‘ From Lebau to Tsu-shima.”’ 

Olives: the Reminiscences of a President, By Sir Wyxer Bayuiss, 

(Allen, 15s, net.) 

THE unwary reader, pardonably ignorant as to the 
identity of the author of ‘“Olives,’’ might be led to 
expect from the sub-title that he was about to hear the 
amazing adventures of some South American dictator, 
and it seems necessary to state without delay that the 
presidency thus proudly insisted upon is merely that of 
the Royal Society of Artists, and that the only conflict in 
which the author ever engaged resulted in a barren 
victory over his great predecessor in that chair, Mr. 
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Whistler. A little while ago a persistent contributor to 
the correspondence columns of the daily Press inflicted 
on us a volume of the letters he had unnecessarily written, 
and the late Sir Wyke Bayliss appears, in a spirit of 
rivalry, to have determined to eclipse this literary feat by 
printing in a book all the after-dinner speeches and prize- 
giving addresses which he delivered throughout the 
course of a long but not very interesting career. Re- 
markable neither for their matter nor their manner, these 
speeches should never have been collected for other than 
family reading, and the continual reiteration not only of 
the same ideas, but of the same phrases and sentences, 
relentlessly exposes the poverty of the orator’s intel- 
lectual resources. Of the many interesting personalities 
he had the good fortune to meet, Sir Wyke Bayliss 
appears to have remembered little save the opportunities 
they gave him of speechifying and writing doggerel, and 
though he is appreciative of the art of Turner, and David 
Cox, Watts, and other modern masters, his criticism is 
not so illuminating as to warrant rekindling. Of art in 
the abstract sensible remarks are from time to time 
uttered, but they have all been made before, and frequently 
better expressed. To an uncritical audience of men who 
have dined well these utterances may have seemed enter- 
taining enough, but to reprint them after the occasion that 
prompted them is past, is like offering us at breakfast the 
champagne opened the night before. The illustrations, 
consisting of reproductions in colour and black and white 
of the author’s paintings and drawings of cathedral in- 
teriors, have more claim to serious consideration than the 
text, but they do not incline us to assign to Sir Wyke 
Bayliss a lofty place among British artists. 


Patrollers in Palestine. By the Rev. Haskerr Smitu. (Arnold, 
10s. 6d. net,) 


**PATROLLERS IN PALESTINE,” though brightly written, 
isspoilt by the introduction of a good deal of humour 
which strikes us as often a little forced. It is a record, 
for the most part amusing enough, of the journeyings in 
Palestine of a party of tourists conducted by the late 
Mr. Haskett Smith, consisting of the ‘‘ Sheikh,” as their 
leader called himself, and his tribe, the Archbishop (who, 
needless to say, was not an archbishop), The Fossil, The 
Enthusiast, The Matter-of-Fact Man, The Pessimist, The 
Angel, The Malaprop, The General Nuisance, The Gusher, 
and Monte Carlo. A good deal of useful information 
is imparted, and the book makes pleasant reading. 








NUGZ SCRIPTORIS 
XIV. NOELS 


Tue Nuga for Christmas week—which is the last which 
Spectator ab extra will contribute for the present—naturally 
refers to the season, and to the verses (odes, songs, lyrics, 
hymns, and sonnets) relating to it, which the Anglo- 
Saxon race has produced during the last three hundred 
years. Their number is remarkable, and their variety 
great ; but as yet we have no adequate Christmas Antho- 
logy, containing only the choicest literary products of 
the genius of England and America, in reierence to that 
gracious time which Christendom commemorates with a 
homage that is ever old yet always new. 

Unquestionably the finest Christmas poem which the 
world :possesses ,is Milton’s magnificent Ode on the Morn- 
ing of Christ’s Nativity, written it is thought when he 
was a Cambridge undergraduate; but many of our earlier 
English noéls have the dew of the nation’s youth upon 
them. There is no better method of arrangement than 
the chronological one, as it shows the growth of the 
national mind and heart on the subject: and it is more 
than interesting to trace its evolution from compara- 
tively crude beginnings—in which the yule log and 





wassail-bowl, with tumultuous dance and song, were 
prominent elements—to the richer and nobler pro- 
ducts of succeeding years. Milton’s Ode must however 
stand first, because it not only represents the highest 
watermark of English genius on thesubject, but is perhaps 
the finest poem he ever wrote. 

It may be worth considering what the editor of a Christ- 
mas Anthology should endeavour to realise. The year in 
which each poem was written, or first published, is not 
always known, but when it is discoverable it should be 
printed at the end of the stanzas; the years of the birth 
and death of the author following his name, and prefixed 
tothe poem. The occasional omission of stanzas, which 
is sometimes necessary, should be indicated by triple 
stars inserted between the verses quoted; and when the 
original text is altered in any case the author’s name 
should be italicised. The reason for the omission of 
stanzas is that they are someiimes trivial, occasionally 
tawdry, and frequently obtrude opinion where dogma 
should be concealed, or suggested rather than em- 
phasised. In the preface to his admirable ‘‘Book of 
Praise,” Sir Roundell Palmer (Lord Selborne) wrote 
“there is far more dross than gold in the works of all 
voluminous hymn-writers’’; and it is notorious that 
some of our choicest ones have prosaic lines, uncouth 
words, or halting stanzas. Others have archaic phrases, 
which have long since fallen into desuetude, and of 
which there can be no literary resurrection. All these 
should be removed, if possible: or only retained where 
they bring out, by contrast, the loveliness of the lines 
which lie embedded in them, like golden ore in veins of 

uartz. 

" When the text of a poem is changed, however slightly, 
the fact should always be indicated by the author's 
name being printed in italics, and the name of the writer 
who changed it should be given, The reason for a change 
of text is the same as for the omission of a stanza. Very 
often a really noble poem is seriously marred by a single 
faulty line or an infelicitous word; and it should be re- 
membered that the authors of some of our greatest poems 
have not infrequently altered their own text, in new 
editions of their works. In these cases it is neither the 
editor’s duty to select the latest or the earliest text but to 
take what he considers the best version on the whole, He 
may err in judgment, but the decision rests with him, and 
with posterity, which will either approve his judgment or 
condemn it. Here again the words of Lord Selborne may 
be quoted. ‘‘The Wesleys altered the compositions of 
George Herbert, Sandys, Austin and Watts. Toplady, 
and others, altered some of Charles Wesley’s. . . . Bishop 
Heber, scholar as he was, and editor of Jeremy Taylor’s 
works, silently altered Taylor’s Advent Hymn in his 
own hymn-book ; and the hymnsof Heber himself, and 
of Keble, etc., are met with every day in a variety of torms, 
which their authors would hardly recognise. . . . Some 
such variations of hymns are, however, sufficiently good to 
take rank as new compositions, better than those by which 
they were suggested.” 

As to the titles of the poems, when a writer has not 
given one, the first line of his composition—placed in full 
within inverted commas—should be invariably used as 
the title ; so that everything printed (except the author's 
name, and the year ot his birth and death) is his own 
writing. No literary practice is more reprehensible than 
for an editor to invent a title, and place it above a poem or 
a hymn, without informing his readers that he has done 
so; and letting it be known that the title he has given 
was not the work of the author. This occurs however 
in dozens of anthologies, and miscellaneous collections of 
English verse. It disfigures even the excellent ** Golden 
Treasury” of the late Francis Turner Palgrave, and it 
absolutely vitiates numerous collections of verse, in which 
the title of nearly every poem ignores that which was 
given toit by its author, and is the unaccredited—often 
the inaccurate—manufacture of the editor. 

‘In reference to punctuation, and capital letters—as 
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well as brackets and “dashes” in the text—many authors 
have been so capricious in their use of them that their 
practice cannot be followed wisely. A superabundance of 
capital letters always disfigures a page; and the random 
insertion of an apostrophe before the final letter of a word 
ending with ‘‘d’’— to guide the reader in pronunciation 
—is useless, as well as gratuitous. In other words, the 
‘*ed*? should always be printed in full, without the use 
of a comma in place of a vowel. 

But leaving these minor points, how wide an area do our 
English noéls cover! From Dunbar, Giles Fletcher, and 
Ben Jonson, to Tennyson, Charles Kingsley, and Alfred 
Dommett; from Thomas Southwell and Fitzgerald, 
William Drummond, Robert Herrick, and George Herbert, 
to Dean Stanley, William Morris, and Christina Rossetti; 
from Jeremy Taylor, Richard Crashaw, and Henry 
Vaughan, to Dora Greenwell and Addington Symonds: 
with Charles Wesley, Coleridge, Lamb, Heber, Milman, 
Keble, and Bowring between, and many {a less-known 
minstrel throughout all the years; and amongst Americans 
we have Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Philips Brooks, 
and a dozen more, 

It may be suggested that a collection of the most 
notable passages of English prose referring to Christmas 
would be a useful supplement to gleanings from our best 
poets on the subject: and it is to be hoped that the 
year 1907 will not close without an adequate Christmas 
Anthology being within reach of every one, 


SPECTATOR AB EXTRA. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE 
THE LOTUS EATERS 


A CERTAIN noble sensuousness is the note of the poetry of 
our heroic age: a certain mournful wistfulness is the note 
of the poetry of our romantic period. Yet it is remarkable 
that this mournful wistfulness never deepens into the pro- 
found sadness that breathes from the works of our older 
writers. A man must first have been enraptured by the 
joy and the beauty of earthly existence to feel to the full 
the sublime vanity of it all. 


And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 

And, like the insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep,— 


is written in a frame of mind far different from that in 
which Shelley wrote : 


Alas! I have nor hops, nor health, 
Nor peace within nor calm around, 

Nor that content surpassing wealth 
The sage in meditation found ... 


Yet now despair itself is mild, 
Even as the winds and waters are; 
I could lie down like a tired child, 
And weep away a life of care, 


The melancholy of Shakespeare resembles rather that of 
Alexander. It is the very ecstasy of the spirit of adven- 
ture. He has grasped the power and the glory of earth, 
and its finitude and transitoriness drive his imagination 
in upon itself and make him at last a visionary. There- 
upon he gives over writing, and recovering, in the stillness 
of all ambition, the simplicity and blitheness of his youth, 
resettles quietly in the little country town in which he 


was born. 
We poets in our youth begin in gladness ; 


said Wordsworth, who held to the old tradition ; but most 
of his successors seem in their youth to have begun in 
despondeacy. Instead of opening their souls to the fair 





impression of things, and exercising and delighting their 
senses with the glowing pageantry of life, they let their 
imagination feed upon the sweet and unwholesome 
fruits of melancholy. Sadness seemed to them to be a 
more poetic thing than joy. Perhaps it is, if it be true, 
vehement and deep: forit is in moments of tragic grief 
that the depths of our nature are revealed. The young 
poets of the new school, however, were only fantasti- 
cally sad. 

It was the pleasure of mild-minded melancholy that 
enticed them, and its introspective quality: the melan- 
choly that divides a man from his kind and keeps him 
a prisoner in the hollow Lotus-land. As is seen in the 
verses of Mr. W. B. Yeats, the latest and most romantic 
of the writers of the romantic school, the more com- 
pletely a poet surrenders himself to the luxury of sorrow, 
the less quick and passionate grows his sense of the 
majesty of human woe. Passively contemplative, he 
cares only for the loveliness of sorrowful things, their 
poignancy disconcerts him ; so he weaves his reveries out 
of dead desires and dead regrets, fading memories and 
dim, legendary figures of svectral beauty, and frames 
therefrom an artificial paradise of dreams in which he 
moves, a shadow among shadows, solitary, disconsolate 
and ineffectual. 

The deplorable result of the romantic movement in our 
poetical literature was to disconnect that literature, for 
the first time in out history, from the general life of the 
nation. Shakespeare and Milton wrote for the commonalty, 
and Wordsworth, who held in this also to old tradition, 
attempted, at least, todo so. They tried to kindle the 
imagination, enrich the mind and touch the heart of the 
common people. To this end they made legend, history, 
politics, religion and even philosophy the matter of 
poetry, and they kept that poetry simple, sensuous and 
passionate, so that it might come home to men’s business 
and bosoms. Hence their work was distinguished by that 
profound application of ideas to life which compelled the 
admiration of the leader of the great French movement 
of enlightenment in the eighteenth century. And with all 
this it remained poetry of the supreme order. It was 
popular, and yet it was wanting neither in exquisiteness 
and beauty of execution, nor in largeness and sublimity 
ofconception. It moved the peasant almost as powerfully 
as the sacred Book which he regarded as the very handi- 
work of God, and it filled with wonder and delight the 
amateur ot the delicacies of fine literature. 

The poetry of the romantic school, on the other hand, 
far from having any connection with the general life of 
the nation, was a kind of charm that deadened one’s 
sense of that general life. The new writers were mer- 
chants of the incantations and faery visions that come 
between a man and the deeds of his hand and the hopes 


of his heart: 

If there were dreams to sell, 
What would you buy ? 

Some cost a passing-bell, 

And some a sigh, 

That shakes from life’s fresh crown 

Only a rose-leaf down. 

If there were dreams to sell . . , 
What would you buy? 


That was the burden of their songs. The sick, languid 
and disconterted spirits of their age came to them and 
purchased dreams of demoniac power, dreams of earthly 
love and heavenly, dreams of beauty and sorrow, dreams 
of social reform, dreams of everything ; and then passed 
out too from the storm and sunshine of actual existence 
into the hollow Lotus-land. Addressed to a little 
circle of over-cultivated and idle people who liked 
to refine upon their feelings, English poetry was 
perverted from a sweetening, ennobling and general 
influence in life, into an enervating, distracting and 
narrow influence in life. It became something that the 
people could not understand: something that was 
fashioned as a means of escape from the world which they 
loved, and which they laboured to make more pleasant, 
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and more beautiful for their children. The art of 
Marlowe, Shakespeare and Milton fell into common dis- 
repute. The London ’prentices were no longer moved to 
rapture by ideas of chivalry and heroism, as were the 
lads who followed Ralph in “ The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle.” They turned instead for recreation to the 
realism of the music-hall and regarded the romantic 
poets, not without some justification, as the proper 
objects of vulgar ridicule. In vain did some of the men of 
the later school of romanticism try to touch the popular 
mind by other means than poetry: by painting, by the 
revival of craftsmanship, by fiction and criticism. Having 
grown weary, as Tennyson and Matthew Arnold had done, 
of the loneliness and the eerieness of their artificial 
paradise, they did not, like Tennyson and Arnold, 
abandon it, and come down to the world and work there 
cheerfully and without anodynes. Art to them was still 
a refuge from the misery of human life, and they wanted 
to lead the English people into the place of shelter which 
they had found. The English people wisely declined to 
follow them, as, I think, the Irish people will decline to 
follow their disciples who are now working to the same 
end in Ireland. 

The English romantic movement that Coleridge and 
Byron, Sheiley and Keats began, and Rossetti and Burne- 
Jones, William Morris and Pater developed, was not only 
ineffectual, it was disastrous. It impaired the great tra- 
ditions of English literature, and it impaired even the 
genius of the men who succeeded in freeing themselves 
from its conventions. None of them was equal to his 
task: the task of doing in the age of Victoria that which 
Shakespeare had accomplished in the age of Elizabeth, 
and Milton in the age of Cromwell. In my opinion, there 
1s immeasurably more of the stuff and spirit of great 
poetry in the formless prose of Walt Whitman than in all 
the delicate verse of the writers of the romantic school. 
He, in a brave attempt to glorify with light and warmth 
and beauty the sombre and immense new world of 
modern thought, 


Perished in the chariot of the sun: 


they, in a vain endeavour to forget the existence of that 
world, became merely the idle singers of an empty day. 


EDWARD WRIGHT, 





FICTION 


The Philosopher and the Founding. By Grora Encet, 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 6s.) 


THE soul of the German is in this beautiful story, his 
poetry, simplicity and profundity. It deals with the good 
and bad fortunes of fisher-folk living on the shores of the 
Baltic; and when you come to the last page you know 
what kind of folk they are, you can picture the sea and 
land to which they belong, and you have been fascinated 
by the humour and tender imagination that have told you 
their uneventful histories. The book will charm many 
readers as some of Andersen’s stories charm: that about 
the Storks, for instance, or that about the Brave Tin 
Soldier. [tis setin a northern landscape of marsh and 
sea and glittering snow; the men are of the north, dour, 
kindly, and reflective, and their laugh is of the north for it 
is near to tears. The brilliant figure of Lina, the Found- 
ling, contrasts with her surroundings, as a humming-bird 
would contrast with a moor-hen, and the tragedy of her 
life is a tragedy of temperament. Fate placed her in an 
environment for which she was too fragile and unstable. 
All the characters are quaint and interesting: and the 
promise of sunshine after sorrow seems a suitable end to 
a story that looks kindly and truly atlife, The translation 
is admirably done, 





Love's Trilogy : Julie’s Diary, Marie, God’s Peace. From the 
Danish of Perer Nansen, By Jutta Le GaALLIENNeE, 
(Heinemann, 6s.) 


““Wuy mustn’t I doit? Is it wicked?” asked a little 
boy who had been reproved by his mother. ‘*My dear,” 
replied she, “it is worse than wicked: it is vulgar!’’ In 
this book of Peter Nansen’s the reader is constantly being 
reminded that he is to be shocked. The “inquisitive 
moralist ’’ appealed to is evidently the reader expected— 
probably desired—by the author, to whom the possibility 
of the book falling into the hands of artists of the type of 
the little boy’s mother mentioned above has not occurred. 
the author has an unpleasant knack of vulgarising his cha- 
racters, and a note of intense vulgarity runs through the 
first two stories,which are both concerned with the “ gener- 
ous”’ yielding of a young girl to her lover. We are told 
of Marie, the heroine of the second story, that ‘if Solo- 
mon the kingly poet” had known her, he would have 
written of her “like this.” The extract which follows is 
too long to quote, but in no circumstances—not even 
under the influence of an amour with Marie—can we 
imagine the author of the Canticles adopting the style of 
Peter Nansen. In the third story the atmosphere 
changes for the better. The writer seems more at home 
in out-of-the-world towns, and with old women in insti- 
tutions, than with “innocent” but amorous maidens. 
The first two stories have the appearance of being written 
in the hope of ensuring a large sale for the book, and 
they are unpleasant and dull. There is a note of sincerity 
about the third: the author is content to be himself. 


A Minister of Fate. By Cuartes Dawson, (Long, 6s.) 


THE tale opens with the slaying of a bear in the Western 
Pyrenees and closes with two happy marriages in England. 
The twenty-two chapters leading up to this satisfactory 
culmination are anything but peaceful, and many and 
strange are the adventures which befall the unfortunate 
hero, Edward Ravenshaw. The true character of his 
guardian, Sir John Lepell, and his rascally son, Albert, is 
revealed to us in the beginning of the story, and it is 
without surprise that we learn on reading further that 
the man who did not scruple to push his enemy overa 
cliff has no hesitation in consigning him later to a French 
madhouse, where he endures tortures worthy of the inven- 
tion of Charles Reade himself. He is eventually rescued 
by a heroic friend, Ferdinand Seymour, who, having borne 
bim through the asylum window and down a rope ladder, 
returns to England in the nick of time to help Edward’s 
sister, his fiancé, out of her window to happier and safer 


spheres: 


An Irish Utopia, A Story of a Phase of the Land Problem. 
By Joun H. Enee, (Dublin: Hodges Figgis, 3s, 6d.) 


Mr. EpGcE has written a novel with a purpose, but if the 
reader forget that the author has at heart ‘‘the Unity 
of Christendom,” he will, by judicious skipping, find an 
entertaining story ; or, if he ignore the story or regard it 
as a peg for Mr. Edge’s opinions to hang on, he will 
become engrossed in the conclusions arrived at by a 
genuinely serious-minded man who, in his official capa- 
city as a Land Commissioner, has been brought much 
into contact with his fellow countrymen. The story 
is a simple one and touches on an attempt made 
by the younger of twins to benefit by the supposed 
destruction of some documents which prove his brother's 
primogeniture. Of course the documents are found and 
all ends well, but the date of the incidents gives the 
author an opportunity—of which he makes the most— 
to paint Ireland as she was at a time when the Union 
had been effected but a few years. He draws entertaining 
sketches of parson and priest, lawyers and farmers, lords 
and ladies, but though ‘‘ the humming bowl”’ is referred 
to occasionally the book in no wise resembles “ Harry 
Lorrequer.” It is as sober a production as its title 
suggests. 
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FINE ART 
ROSSO 


Less than a year ago, at the second part of the Inter- 
national Society’s exhibition at the New Gallery, some- 
thing like a sensation was created by a number of 
sculptured heads, more impressionist in treatment than 
even the Balzac of Rodin. These were the work of the 
Italian sculptor, Signor Madardo Rosso, who, though he 
had at least twice before exhibited in this country, was 
far less known here than on the continent. But while the 
International Society was receiving congratulations on a 
new recruit of such undoubted genius, it was remarked 
that although nine works by Signor Rosso figured in the 
catalogue, only six were to be found in the New Gallery. 
The natural inference was that the sculptor was unable 
to send the full number promised, but against this there 
spread an astounding report that the works in question 
were not only sent but placed in position by the sculp- 
tor, and after his departure were mysteriously removed. 
This report, which was published in more than one news- 
paper, has never been contradicted or explained by the 
society, which thus appears to have been guilty of an 
affront to an artist who should have been hors concours. 
To recall this unpleasant incident has been rendered 
necessary by the opening in Mr. Eugene Cremetti’s new 
gallery (44 Dover Street) of a collection of sculpture by 
Signor Rosso. Among the collection are the works in- 
cluded in the International catalogue but missing from 
the exhibits, and among these controversial works is 
one that has been called his masterpiece, Femme a la 
Violette. Whether he approve or no of Signor Rosso’s 
theories about sculpture, the fair-minded spectator must 
admit that this work is a four de force, for by suggestive 
modelling the artist has conveyed an impression of a 
thing that has no real existence. Viewed from the proper 
distance a veil is distinctly seen falling from the hat over 
the beautiful drooping face, yet this veil, so wondrously 
perceptible, has no real existence, but is an artistic illu- 
sion created by the suggestive modelling of the face. If 
this were merely a clever trick to show how the cunning 
of the artist’s hand can deceive the eye of the spectator, 
Signor Rosso’s achievement would be less worthy of 
respect; but it may more properly be regarded as an 
earnest and triumphant demonstration of the sculptor’s 
artistic creed, Rien n'est matériel dans l’espace, which may 
be interpreted as meaning that form seen through the 
medium of light, colour, atmosphere, and perspective 
cannot be faithfully rendered in sculpture by considering 
the material form alone. Signor Rosso has carried out 
in sculpture the belief which, consciously or unconsciously, 
has actuated all impressionists in art, namely, that by 
copying form as it automatically exists you cannot pre- 
sent form as it appears to the human eye. The first 
canon of impressionism is not merely that ‘ things are 
seldom what they seem,” but that ‘ things always seem 
other than they actually are.” If Signor Rosso had taken 
a cast of the face by which he was attracted on the 
boulevard, and then covered this cast with the finest 
possible screen of transparent marble, he could never have 
created so true an impression of what he had seen as he 
has by his own bolder and less imitative methods. 
Students of modern sculpture are (or should be) aware 
that Rosso, born at Turin, came to Paris about twenty- 
five years ago with his impressionist theories of sculpture 
already formed and put into execution. There he made 
the acquaintance of M. Rodin, who was greatly interested 
in his theories, with which he must have been mainly in 
agreement. It is curious, however, that in none of 
the many books on the life and art of M. Rodin which 
have appeared, is Rosso even mentioned. If the 
sculptural work of Rodin during the eighties be studied, 
it will be recognised that his most impressionist effort 
was La Défense in 1880, a competitive sketch for a 





** Monument to the Defenders of the Nation.” Compare 
this or the S. John the Baptist, which was executed about 
the same date, with Signor Rosso’s Impression Omnibus, or 
Concierge, both dating btween 1883 and 1884, and it will be 
seen that Rossoowes nothing to Rodin, that during that 
decade he was ahead of his more celebrated rival in im- 
pressionist theory and practice. How much Rodin owes 
to Rosso future historians must decide, the aim of this 
article being not to depreciate the original genius of the 
great French sculptor, but to direct attention to his 
pioneer in impressionist sculptures—to a great genius 
insufficiently known and inadequately appreciated in 
England. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


“THE DANCE OF MACABRE” 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—In the fifteenth century Lydgate translated from the French 
a work called Ja danse Macabré. On the title-page the poet tells us 
that in the dance of ‘‘ Machabree”’ is vividly expressed and shown the 
state of man, and how he is called at uncertain times by death, and 
when he thinketh least thereon. According to M. Gaston Paris 
(Romania xxiv. 131) the old French word Macabré occurs first in Jean 
le Févré’s Respit de la Mort which appeared in the year 1376, and in 
which the author claims to have written a work called Ja danse 
Macabré. What is the etymology of the word? M. Gaston Paris 
thinks Macabré may have been the name of tneartist who painted the 
picture which suggested the first poem on the subject. The Oxford 
Dictionary says the etymology of the word is obscure, but draws 
attention to the fact that this name for the ‘‘ Dance of Death’’ was 
popularly associated with the history of the Maccabees. In a 
Besancon document of 1453 quoted by Ducange the “Dance of 
Death” was called Chorea Machabeorum. It was called in Dutch 
Makkabeusdans. But this is doubtless mere popular etymology. I 
believe the correct etymology of Macabré is to be found in Grimm’s 
Teutonic Mythology (see English edition, note on p. 851). It is there 
suggested that the word is derived from the Arabic magdbir (graves, 
tombs), the plural of magbar (tomb, cemetery), from the verb gabar to 
bury, inter, so that Ja danse Macabré would mean the dance connected 
with the tombs. From this Arabic magdbir are derived two words which 
may still be heard in the Iberian peninsula, namely the Portuguese 
almocdvar (a cemetery), and Spanish macabe a name for cemeteries in 
Almeria, Dozy in his Glossaire tells us that in Tripoli the Arabs call the 
cemetery outside the town magdbir. It may be noted that the cognate 
of the Arabic word appears in the Hebrew Bible in the name of the 
station in the wilderness called Kibroth-kattaavah, explained in the 
margin as “ the graves of lust.” 
A. Le MayHeEw. 


Oxford. 


A POINT OF GRAMMAR 
To the Editor of Tut ACADEMY 


Sir,—It seems I have not made plain my objections to the common 
method of analysing such sentences as, ‘‘ It is | who am in fault” (see 
Mason's ‘‘ English Grammar,”’ p. 170). My first objection is that who 
cannot agree with it; my second, that i¢ can never be an antecedent ; 
my third, that a similar difficulty occurs without any i; and my 
fourth, that it does not show the real sense of the sentence. Carson 
explains the Latin construction, Sunt qui putent, by saying that futent 
is the main predicate and sunt is part of the subject—which I think is 
avery sensible way, capable of being extended to many not quite 
similar expressions in English. Not only may the subject (or object) 
be put into a clause by itself and thus emphasised, but any extension 
of the predicate whether adverb, prepositional phrase, or even an 
adverbial or subordinate clause. 


It was a Friar of Orders Gray 
Walked forth to tell his beads. 


There be some that trouble you. 
*Twas with pain that she saw me depart. 


It was from Mons Gomericus 
The first Montgomery came, 


It was many and many a year ago 
That a maiden lived—. 


It was not thus I greeted your brother, 


Is it because his patience waits 
Ye scorn his offered love ? 


Such clauses are joined by that, either relative or conjunction, ex- 
pressed or understood, but there are hybernicisms in which this 
cannot be done, such as, It is nicely she sang, or It is very angry he was. 

I see that Burns’s use of the second person singular of the verb with 
s instead of st cannot always be defended as dialect idiom, But 
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instances of such usage can be found in other authors, The following 
is from De Rous’s Psalms : 


Lo, I do stretch my hands 
To thee, my help alone; 

For thou well understands 
All my complaint and moan. 


Pope’s “ Universal Prayer” furnishes instances of the omission of the s?. 
I have not seen any English grammar that notices that such forms as 
Thou gavest, Thou sawest, are not in accordance with Anglo-Saxon 
usage. In that language the termination s/ is not added to the past 
tense of strong verbs. 

Wm. Burp. 


SPELLING REFORM 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


Sir,—I can quite understand why teachers of phonetic spelling 
should disagree with my argument, but fail to see where the satisfying 
results (desired by Mr. Drummond) would come in by their method. 
At present, at least, even if taught to read a wee bit by means of a 
phonetic system, the standard spelling remains, and the meaning of 
vocabularies can be made plain by any educated person, afterwards. 
Utterly revolutionise spelling, and I defy any one to prove that the 
language would not be crippled by the consequent loss in a proper 
comprehension of a great proportion of the words which help to make 
up the English language. 

Who some of the educationists (? faddists) are to whom Mr. Drum- 
mond refers I really do not know. I expect, however, mot all the 
doctors agree. Decidedly I am not myself a worshipper of any dry- 
as-dust specialists (what the Germans call ‘‘stubengelehrten ”), some 
of whom, anyhow, have not a practical knowledge of the tongues 
they profess. At all events, in the days when I went to school, I 
learnt spelling easily enough with the aid of Butter’s Etymological 
Spelling-Book, in which the meaning of words was made perfectly 
clear through placing the root of a word as a heading, and showing its 
derivatives underneath. 

Instead of trying to twist the language out of all shape—in fact 
making a new language of it—for that is what phonetic spelling would 
practically amount to, phoneticians might do better by joining hands 
with the Esperantists. Mr. Drummond evidently does not, or will 
not, appreciate how much a language like English is dependent on 
its past, so for a really good ready-made, though mechanical, “ make- 
shift,’’ useful like phonetic spelling, I can strongly recommend to him 
Esperanto, though, some might consider a study of Latin, Greek, or 
French, or even English preferable as an intellectual training. 

There is, however, no getting away from the fact that for any one 
desirous of a thorough understanding of our very composite language, 
a little knowledge of Latin, Greek, etc®, roots is necessary, especially 
in these days of scientific literature. Although some ordinary 
illiterate labourer, villager, or an individual who does not read much, 
may be able to jog along with only two or three hundred vocabularies, 
a person who wishes to understand what he reads requires a know- 
ledge of at least a few thousand, and without being under the 
necessity of having recourse to a dictionary tor an explanation of 
their meaning. Phonetic spelling, 1 am afraid, would not help, but 
hinder in the understanding of the vocabularies, and I, for one, care 
more about the words themselves and their meaning, than for 
phonology or the mere science of spoken sounds ! 

F. W. T. Lanaeg. 

December 8, 


To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Srr,—Save for his desperate assault upon Humor, J. B. Wallis is 
careful to omit reference to my refutation of his proposition that 
changes of spelling constitute a process analagus to growth. I 
acknowledge the compliment. 

It has been often suggested that shorthand might serv insted of 
fonetic spelling. Those who ar familiar with shorthand wil, how- 
ever, recognize that the many devices (circles, hooks, loops, contrac- 
tions, gramalogs, and vocalized and unvocalized outlines—designed 
originally for a purpose uther than fonetic representation : to facili- 
tate speed in reporting, to wit) without considering the disadvantages 
from the compositors point of view, constitute a real objection to its 
use for general literary purposes, and as an instrument of elementary 
literary education in particular. The most valuable code for this 
purpose wil be that which is simplest and most direct in its construc- 
tion and application. 

Spelling reformers ar not unaware of the practical difficulties to be 
overcum in securing the adoption of fonetic spelling ; nor of the fact 
that reformers ar, inevitably in the first instance, in the minority, 
and usually unpopular until after they hav been ded a few centuries, 
when it becums desirable that uthers should reform their wershippers. 
(I hav been wel-nigh immortalized in Parody and can henceforth 
afford to complacently await the doom determind for pedants and 
reformers by generations of heredity) while riters of real literary 
ability ar content to countenance the forces of indifference and 
routine, and ar manifestly unwilling to ascertain the merits or 
demerits of the proposed change, it wil not be easy to overlook or 
underestimate the difficulty of the task of reform. 

“ Who is to giv authoritativ weight to these innovations?” The 
question is remarkable askt by one who—in anuther connection 





page 451)—has described his position as an agnostic as that of an 
intellectual scout. This is not the place in which to undertake the 
demonstration that there is no necessary antagonizm between 
‘‘whim” and “sience.’ It may be wurth while to repeat the 
suggestion that in the direction of whimsical and competitiv schemes 
of spelling lies the possibility of the eventual selection of sum consis- 
tent scheme adapted to the general purposes of literature. Tho we 
ar apt thru the influence of custom to regard spelling as a combined 
public possession and taskmaster, it is strictly a marketable commo- 
dity, in every practical sense as much as ar railways, ships, telefones, 
bicycles or any uther means of facilitating the business of life. And 
to a recognition of this fact sum publisher with means and enterprise 
wil presently awake. ' 

“ Repetition’’ our old (ancienne) French teacher used to say ‘‘is 
the father and mother of memory.’’ But if the claims of repetition 
be examind likely enuf it may appear that repetition is but a sort of 
step-parent to memory, and altogether unwurthy of our regard. To 
exercise the faculty of memory in the holesum and intelligent pursuit 
of recording and classifying comprehensible facts is to strengthen and 
develop that faculty; to submit it to the drudgery of retaining masses 
of uncoordinated items of knowledge—often incomprehensible and 
self-contradictory, is to weaken the faculty and, further, to lessen the 
ability to practically apply that which is thusretaind. It is precisely 
at this point where the services of a fonetic code of spelling prove 
most useful. If the gain coud be mesured by the superiority of new 
forms for certain words only, it would not be of sufficient importance 
to justify the labor of change. But there is a difference between the 
processes of teaching to read by means of the ordinary and of fonetic 
modes of spelling which is so great in degree as to amount almost to 
an essential difference. Those who lern by means of the ordinary 
spelling ar obliged, owing to its inconsistency, to commit to memory 
each word individually. On the uther hand with a fonetic code of 
spelling it is necessary only to lern to analize the elements of speech 
and to commit to memory the signs which represent them; the rest 
depending chiefly upon constructiv ability. In the first case, not 
only ar there scores of devices for representing similar or identical 
sounds, but there ar countless exceptions ali to be memorized 
separately, by repetition oft repeated. See-ay-tea cat, see-ay-tea 
cat. Who denies that it is injurius? Listen to the droning from 
the inside or outside of any public scool from Monday morning till 
Friday afternoon. The perceptiv and analytical faculties of the mind 
tortured or destroyd; self-confidence abated; initiativ discuraged 
and penalized—words only. They ar wurth thinking over and 
remembering. 

The fact that sum shorthand riters experience difficulty in recollect- 
ing the current orthografy is also in a large mesure explainable by the 
circumstance that current spelling is got by rote; and that most 
lerners of shorthand unconsciously acquire a knowledge of it in the 
same way; the memory in such cases being much in the condition of 
the proverbial lumber-room. 

‘* Since when has fonetics becum a sience apart from language? ” 
The question is timely. The anser is fonetics has been a distinct 
branch of the sience of language since the invention of letters. It is 
that branch of linguistic sience which provides for the representation 
of speech-sounds apart from the meaning of spoken language. That 
is, ostensibly at least, the office of letters ; tho in the case of English 
spelling the fact is barely discernible—so nearly has it reverted, 
because of its inconsistency, to a state resembling ideografy or 
hieroglyfics. 

I hav been in the habit of associating logic with common sense. 
But this seems to be anuther case in proof of the theory that the 
function of words is to obscure meaning—tho, of course, crowds do 
appear to dispense with that most uncommon possession, common 
sense, without suffering from the loss of it. “A person of average 
capacity ’’ is an interesting expression. What doesit mean? The 
ability to correctly use current English speiling depends largely upon 
visual memory. Thus many persons ar uncertain how a word should 
be spelt until they hav ritten it out and see what it looks like. 
Uthers who hav not this analytical gift or power of the eye ar doomd 
to remain bad speilers to the end of the chapter in spite of whatever 
may be their mental capacity utherwize. 

The intrusion of the foren element into our language accounts for 
much of the existing confusion. To deal with the question in an 
adequate manner would occupy more space than I should care to ask 
for just now. But I do not for a moment admit that it is past human 
skil to supply the remedy. There ar French and German foneticians, 
and a consistent international fonetic alfabet is by no means an 
impossibility. It is an accumplisht fact. 

T. Tacsot Lopcs, 





To the Editor of Tuk AcADEMY 


Si1r,—In its circular No. 8 issued October 20, 1906, the New York 
Simplified Spelling Board declares that amongst those who object to 
its recommendations are some “ who misunderstand the aims of the 
Board and who have been led to believe that it is urging a violent 
and radical scheme of ‘ Phonetic’ spelling or some kind uf ‘new' 
spelling. But this is not at all the aim of the Board, Its... pur- 
pose is the slow and steady simplification of the existing spelling by 
the omission of useless letters, and by the removal of senseless excep- 
tions to accepted rules and analogies. Probably the hostility of this 
first group will cease when its members learn that the Board is not in 
favour of any freakish orthography.” 

This disclaimer suggests several inquiries; amongst which the 
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more important probably are (1) Is this position useful; (2) Is it 
perfectly candid and sincere; and (3) Are there any good reasons for 
the misunderstanding ? 

The principal if not the sole valid reason for the desirability of the 
revival of real spelling is to be found in the interests of those whoare 
as yet anloarned te and untainted with the present abominable and 
mongrel concoction which has to do duty for, and is falsely called, 
spelling. Those who have passed through the mill have had their 
spirits so broken that they now fondly hug their chains and glory in 
their shame, so that they weave a glowing web of unreal and absurd 
sentiment round the fetid corpse of a decayed ruin. No doubt ruins 
are often quite picturesque when they are horribly insanitary and in- 
convenient. So it is with conve .tional spelling. Those who have 
got used to working this mis-suapen lever would find a straight- 

orward and true analysis of the sounds they use positively grotesque 
and even painful. 

But with the unsophisticated veracious curiosity of the healthy 
child-like mind the very reverse is the case. The presentation of a 
true spelling is a joy and revelation which easily becomes as fascinating 
as a game, and which converts a dreary task into a delicious recrea- 
tion, 

What use in this connection is the magical list of three hundred 
words? The answer is infinitesimally little. It does no harm, but in 
itself it does so very little good that it seems hardly worth any 
effort without counting the magnitude of the effort which it has already 
cost and is likely to cost. Its utility arises mainly from its being an 
initiation and a revelation of further possibilities. Is it desirable that 
this possibility should be disavowed? Is there a greater gain derived 
from cajoling President Roosevelt into accepting these three hundred 
words than from continuing to work wholeheartedly and honestly for 
the object really desired? Can the adoption of a hesitating sham do 
as much good as a persistent demand for the truth ; and nothing but 
the truth. Spelling is really a matter of conscience. It is nothing 
short of a downright falsehood to tell a child that in order to produce 
a sound beginning withd and rhyming with xo and so it must not 
write do (which would rhyme with coo, Joo, too, woo), but must compile 
the unsightly dough, or in tonic solfa doh. The only way the teacher 
can save his face as a moral guide to the youngster is to say that the 
truth is that it is the fashion to misuse the alphabetic elements in this 
uncouth and barbarous fashion. It is mere fashion, mere custom, 
mere familiarity which gives a psuedo-justification to these parodies 
and libels upon the true art of spelling. 

And yet it must be admitted that in one aspect the senseless fashion 
is invincible. It is utterly hopeless to expect that those who have 
struggled through the crushing and crippling torture chambers can 
walk erect. To them this would be a fresh and apparently useless 
torture. The only use for reformed spelling is to make the learning 
of reading and writing easier, and the only successful way to introduce 
it is in the teaching of the unlearned. Then the question is what use 
is the adoption of the three hundred words and what is the alterna- 
tive? A moment’s reflection must convince every thoughtful person 
that this paltry reform must be troublesome to the learned with«ut 
doing the learners any appreciable advantage in purging the foul and 
fetid mass of mis-spelling which they have to face in the recognised 
orthography. The elaborate compilation of this list and its establish- 
ment by copious authorities is in itself a movement quite in the oppo- 
site direction from that of proving the baselessness of the belief of a 
second set of objectors who think that there is an inviolable standard 
of orthography. The sanctity of the old standard is not overthrown, 
it is merely transferred or enlarged. So that really the Board ought 
to do what it repudiates when alleged by the first group of objectors 
if it means to prove the point which it wishes to use as a reply to the 
second group, and while it protests that it won’t support complete 
system of true (or phonetic) spelling it quotes as testimonials and jus- 
tifications of its timorous venture the writing of those who advocate 
emancipation of the rising and all succeeding generations from the 
incubus of a so-called spelling which seldom spells truly and in multi- 
tudes of cases spells falsely, even according to its own criterion of 
accuracy, which is after all merely custom as discovered in history. 

Piece-meal reform forced upon the learned and then passed on to 
the unlearned must involve the maximum of disturbances and of 
effort and yield the minimum of benefit to the race. 

The only immediate concern of adults in the matter is the desira- 
bility of deciding whether or not they will demand the reform for the 
helpless juniors together with an implied necessary willingness to 
tolerate the mixture of styles of writing and printing when it is 
inevitably forced upon their notice by the practice of the better-taught 
generations filtering in amongst them and for one short human life 
elbowing them and hustling them sideways with their superior and 
new-fangled notions. 

For these reasons a pioneer association like the Simplified Spelling 
Board should not take up the absurd, inconsistent and useless position 
of protesting that it will not advocate a wholesome thorough change 
but will continue tinkering at the old hulk of orthodoxy in spelling. 
The line of attack then must be complete liberty and toleration for 
the method of teaching. 

It has been often demonstrated that a majority of children will 
reach the attainment of facility in ordinary spelling by the indirect 
road of practice in Phonetic reading and writing earlier and better 
equipped than they would have done by a direct attack upon its 
complexities. 

Rules for altering existing spelling are no good to children. What 
they must first learn is to spell (with a close approximation) any word 
in the language from its actual sound as they themselves hear and 
speak it; and this ought to be done thoroughly by means of a 





necessarily enlarged alphabet. It is really very easy for any average 
child to discover unaided the Phonetic elements of any word. In 
fact this exercise except for the very dull is a delightful pastime and 
certainly the dull ones find natural spelling much easier than 
memorising the inconsistent medley of our semi-Phonetic recognised 
orthography. A young child has been known io spell hee, eh, ek 
(cake), and wee ee ysk wish by its own inventive powers progressing 
from the slight start of overhearing elder children repeating some of 
the less fantastic spellings of short words. No reasonable child 
would ever suspect or credit the horrible falsehood that see oh double 
you spells cow. 

The fact that our spelling is not supported upon an unchangeable 
standard which the spelling board brings forward against the second 
group of objectors is only a sort of half truth which in some respects 
is worse than a downright lie. Though the standard can be shown to 
have an infinitesimal fringe of optional spellings yet in the main it is 
alas! only too rigid and too inflexible. It is very useful to show that 
this stiffness is not quite so firm and so constant as its upholders 
fancy, though this demonstration might simply lead to efforts to bring 
the few exceptions under the same unbending domain of authorised 
custom by means of Academies and what not. 

What is required, however, is to persuade people that however 
impregnably our present spelling may have been hitherto established 
yet there are such advantages to be derived from a free and easy 
loyalty to truth at least and especially on the part of future genera- 
tions that the passing generation must tolerate and even encourage if 
it cannot actually embrace and adopt the practice in its own writing. 
While it may be frankly admitted that it would be a matter of 
obstructive difficulty for those who have completed their acquisition 
of the current spelling to adopt an altered orthography in their 
writing ; they might still be expected to yield to the claims of the 
future the smaller difficulty of acquiescing in the reading of manu- 
scripts and letterpress in which Phonetic spellings were more or less 
frequent or fully prevalent. It is not such a task to read matter 
written to imitate a dialect or to construe a passage from a partly 
learned language as to compose and speak either. This task in the 
matter of true spelling ought to be demanded of the grown up world 
for a short space of time. It would be no hardship at the very first 
when wholly unfamiliar and would constantly grow easier. 

Nothing is really gained by conscious or unconscious disingenuous- 
ness, but certainly a strong agitation wants to be kept up to constrain 
the world’s managers to relax their unintentional tyranny and admit 
the fresh air of freedom and truth into this old hot-bed of 
oppression. 

GREEVz FYSsHER. 

Nov. 26, 


To the Edigjor of THe Acapremy ! 


Sir,—In reference to this subject there is perhaps no point of more 
importance than differentiation. There are many couples of words 
which are phonetically alike, but distinguished orthographically. If 
the spelling of these words is assimilated. there is a transference of 
the difficulty but not an extension of it. The difficulty of spelling is 
lessened but that is secured by an increased difficulty in the reading 
and comprehending the meaning of what is read, The advantage of 
this proceeding is by no means evident. Whether the word is beech 
or beach, bark or barque, know or ao, reach or retch, rood or rude, 
vain, vane, or vein, etc., the reader may find it difficult to determine 
at a glance. 

There are, however, two letters in our alphabet which might be 
dealt with without difficulty, and, I submit, with advantage. The 
letter e when final is an index letter indicating that the preceding 
vowel is long—can and cane, rag and rage, pin and pine, kit and kite, 
rob and robe, tuband tube, The duty of final e being thus established, 
as denoting a preceding long vowel, it is worthless and even mislead- 
ing, and should therefore be removed in: apposite, doctrine, engine, 
ermine, examine, famine, feminine, granite, hypocrite, masculine, 
opposite, perquisite, sanguine and many others, : 

The second letter I wish to call attention to is v. Some centuries 
ago it was considered necessary to give v the support of ane. Nowa- 
days this seems quite unnecessary, and I claim the right of v to stand 
unattended as a final consonant. Such wordsas festive, motive, votive 
being spelt without the long-vowel-indicator would be more phoneti- 
cally represented, and the overworked ¢ would be spared. As there 
are in our dictionaries between two and three hundred words ending 
in -sive and -tive, there would be a saving of nearly four hundred 
e's, even if such pairs as thief and thieve were not included. 


BENJAMIN Dawson. 





THE VALUE OF THE LETTER 
To the Editor of THB ACADEMY 


Sir,—I am afraid it is rather late in the day to return to this 
subject, but unfortunately I have been in a part of the world where 
the ACADEMY was only procurable by premeditated act, and so did 
not read Mr. Lodge’s letter of December 1 until yesterday. ™? 

I am glad that he finds some “ real interest and importance "’ in 
my objection to spelling reform, but regret that he endorses my plea 
with so many reservations. He, like others, places faith in “ phone- 
tic” spelling, but where I ask is phonetic spelling to be found? It 
seems to be unknown even of its disciples. Can it be arrived at with- 
out either revising the alphabet or adopting signs to indicate in 
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which of the many possible ways the letter is for the moment being 
used? Also must not the time-value for which I singly plead be lost 
utterly, or be left to depend on the haphazard survival of tradition ? 
I would point out that music, in addition to notes (which may be 
compared to truly phonetic letters), avails itself of many signs ; and 
my argument is that our alphabet cannot indicate English speech 
accurately, therefore, to suggest it, letters must occasionally be 
employed eccentrically. In music from the first note to the last 
every fraction of time can be accounted for with ‘science, but the art 
of prose is not bounded by restrictions. 

And who is to decide, first as to pronunciation, secondly as to the 
means of symbolising that pronunciation? Surely only those who 
have proved their fitness in practice. The conclusions of a jury of 
beautiful speakers and beautiful writers set down by a reporter of 
accurate technical knowledge and perfect ear might have weight, 
otherwise there must be much disagreement between those who are 
haunted by the / in ghost, and find restfulness and glamour in the gh 
of light, and the grave and reverend signors who stumble at the 
stumbling-stone that that same gh prepares for them in the infinite 
variety of tough, lough, through, etc. ; philosophers who “ would clip 
an angel’s wings.”’ 

On this, unless I am moved to change my mind, I close my share 
of a protracted argument; for though I appreciate the value of the 
letter I do not cling to the valuable last word, and reiteration or 
expansion of what I have already said may be wearisome. 


GLaDys TONES, 








THE BOOKSHELF 


The Stress Accent in Latin Poetry. By Elizabeth Hickman du Bois. 
(Macmillan, $1.25.) —It is difficult to award adequate praise to Miss du 
Bois for the erudition, industry and research she has displayed in this 
little volume. The work consists of ninety-six pages only, but every 
paragraph is closely reasoned, and the writer supports her argument 
in each case with copious quotations, No summary is possible; but 
a brief statement of the theory may be attempted. It is that besides 
the accentuation caused by the quantity of a syllable, there is a Stress 
accent, which does not always coincide with the quantitative accent. 
It is easy enough to prove this from early Latin verse, which was 
scanned (if we can call it scansion) by stress and not by quantity. 
Miss du Bois has collected a large number of instances of this rude 
form of metre, which, as scholars are aware, survived down to the 
time and work of Plautus. There are passages in that author's 
comedies which are metrical if stress accent be accepted as turning a 
short syllable into a long one, and even a few which can only be 
scanned if the stress accent on a preceding syllable be accepted as 
shortening that which succeeds. Plautus, however, was the latest 
classical writer in whose metre the stress-accent survives, unless we 
attribute to stress the Virgilian and Horatian usage of occasionally 
lengthening a syllable naturally short, where the sense and the metre 
seem to require this treatment. We may fully acceptall that Miss du 
Bois says about the early Italic metre, but we think she is carried 
away by her own theory when she says that the well-known verse 


Dabunt malum Metelli Naevis poetae 


‘© would almost seem to be the one thing which the Saturnians are 
not.” Ifshe is right, the whole tradition of Latin scholarship is 
wrong. Weare inclined, indeed, to say that Miss du Bois attributes 
too much importance to accent as an element in language. There 
are languages of which it might almost be said that they have no 
accent. But it would require more space than we have at command, 
to deal adequately with this topic; and besides, there is a previous 
question. Is all this minute attention to accent, and even to quantity, 
worthy of the name of scholarship? We take it that Scholarship 
means intelligent appreciation of the historian’s narrative, the philo- 
sopher’s thought, the orator’s eloquence, the poet’s imagination and 
sentiment. Such appreciation includes pleasure derived from the 
music of the verse; and to that extent scholarship stands in need of 
the knowledge of verse structure. It is because of this that verse 
composition has value as a part of classical education ; and all which 
is beyond this is Erudition, not Scholarship. We find it difficult to 
believe that any one will be nearer to Scholarship for studying Miss du 
Bois’s book, though we do not deny that she may render service inci- 
dentally. Minute knowledge of quantity has ere now helped to restore 
a lost reading or to correct a false one. It may be that knowledge 
of accent shall render like service in the future, and if so Miss du 
Bois may be laying scholarship under an obligation. 


The Young People. By one of the Old People. (Murray, 5s. net.)— 
Perhaps it is natural that the author of this rambling, charming book 
should wish to remain anonymous, for what he gives us is an intimate 
picture of family life. He pretends now and then that he stan‘s out- 
side the family himse!f, but he does not pretend well. The voice 
speaking is a man’s voice, humorous, thoughtful, tender, and a little 
melancholy because he has not been able to give a beloved wife and 
children the kingdoms of the earth as well as the treasures of heaven. 
At least the strain of sadness running through his reflections suggests 
some sense of worldly failure, although the impression unconsciously 
and involuntarily left on the reader is that there never was a happier 
household and that he does what a man can to make it happy. “I 








wish to goodness I made more money,”’ he says when his wife comes 
back from a day in tubes and ’buses with a headache. But perhaps 
if he had been a successful money-grabber he would not have had 
time or fancy for those long delightful days with his children here and 
there in London. When they in their turn are old, they will re- 
member those pilgrimages with greater pleasure than expensive toys 
and frocks, 


Watteau. By Camille Mauclair. (Duckworth, 2s, net.)—In this 
brief but stimulating monograph on France’s most representative 
painter, M. Mauclair sets out with a double aim; to show that 
Watteau by his discovery of the decomposition of tones was ‘ the 
inventor of impressionism and the link that connects Ruysdael and 
Claude Lorrain with Turner, Monticelli and Claude Monet ’’; and 
‘that in reality Watteau was no /petit-maitre,no painter of gay and 
laughing scenes, but that underneath this decorative exterior lay a 
great soul that had... been stricken by what has been called the 
‘ malady of the infinite.’’’ In proving his first case, the technical 
greatness of Watteau, M. Mauclair is completely successful, and if 
his arguments in the second carry less conviction, they are none the 
less interesting. M. Mauclair attempts to discover the man ‘» his 
works and laying great stress on the painter’s consumptive tencency, 
he finds in his pictures “an element that was altogether exceptional 
and unexpected, namely intellectual distinction, the representation of 
melancholy and love as they are conceived in the metaphysical 
poetry of our own time.’’ Delightful though creative criticism be 
to read it is always open tothe suspicion that the critic is putting 
more in than he is taking out of the picture. Leonardo, we imagine, 
would be more than alittle surprised at Pater’s interpretation of his 
Monna Lisa, and we doubt whether Watteau was conscious of the 
philosophy of life with which M. Mauclair has endowed him, That 
Watteau’s works are far from being trivial as regards subject-matter, 
that Watteau expressed in them his views of life, his love of refiaement, 
of quiet, of retreat from action—all this we can believe without 
going to the extreme of regarding all Watteau’s figures as Tristans 
and Isoldes asking each other “ with weary grace and languid re- 
nunciation that terrible question of despairing love. .. . ‘ Tristan 
must we live?’” The illustrations to the volume are well chosen, 
but the printing leaves much to be desired, subtleties of modelling 
and daintiness of brushwork alike being lost in vague blurs, 


A Century's Progress in Astronomy, By Hector Macpherson, jun, 
(Blackwood, 6s. net.)—This book claims to record in a small com- 
pass the marvellous progress made in astronomy during the past 
hundred years; and certainly this scheme has been followed out in a 
lucid and businesslike manner. William Herschel, the pioneer, forms 
a natural starting-point for the narrative, although indeed being 
born in 1738 and practically beginning his study of astronomy about 
1772, he stretches back a !ittle beyond the century’s limit. Herschel 
was indeed a model astronomer, both in the assiduity with which he 
observed, the judgment with which he deduced, and the nice admix- 
ture of imagination and caution with which he theorised. After 
dealing with Herschel and his work at considerable, though not 
undue length, Mr. Macpherson narrates the development of know- 
ledge respecting the sun, moon, planets, comets, stars, etc, during the 
century: and he very ably associates with each department of 
astronomy an account of the life and work of the men who specialised 
therein. Thus, the chapter on the Sun, for example, contains, the 
story of the various discoveries made, and a brief biography of each 
astronomer from Schwabe to Newcomb who has made any special 
contribution to our knowledge with regard to this important subject. 
Occasionally the references are tantalisingly brief; but after all the 
author cannot be blamed for adhering to the right proportions of his 
scheme, and further inquiry is duly stimulated. A work of this kind, 
owing to its very conciseness, brings out in a striking manner the 
variation of opinion which has taken place during the century with 
regard to different astronomical problems. For instance, at the end of 
the eighteenth century it was generally held that the Moon was a 
living world with volcanoes in active eruption, surrounded by an 
atmosphere, and inhabited. In 1837 Madler declared the Moon to 
be destitute of life of any kind, while in 1866 Schmidt claimed to 
have proved the existence of changes upon its surface; and as 
recently as 1903 Pickering has concluded that volcanic activity upon 
the Moon has not yet ceased, and that there is a probability of the 
existence of organic life. Again, the Martian ‘‘canals” have had a 
somewhat chequered career, having been affirmed and denied more 
than once. However. it now agrees that the camera has ranged 
itself upon their side, and they have finally emerged from the region 
of ridicule and doubt. Astronomy may be a hard mistress, but it 
certainly seems to inspire devotion in its followers ; and we may learn 
from this book how most of the great discoveries of the century have 
been made, not by chance but by years of devoted toil. Thus 
Schwabe pointed his telescope at the Sun and observed the spots 
every clear day for forty-three years (this was not in England) ; and it 
was only after twenty-six years that he published his sun-spot cycle 
theory. Bessel spent upon study the hours he spared from sleep. 
W. F. Denning has devoted himself tothe study of meteors for forty 
years. Neptune, while still unknown,was pursued by Hussey, Bessei 
and Adams, for eleven years before it was discovered in 1845. The 
book concludes with a chapter on celestial evolution in which the 
most modern theories are mentioned. It has a good index. Fora 
later edition, two additions by way of appendices may perhaps be 
suggestcd, which would be well within the scope of the book—a 
bibliography and a biographical table. 
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